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“T KNOW HOW GREAT MUST HAVE BEEN THE TEMPTATION BEFORE YOU CONSENTED, DEAR,” FRANCESCA SAID, STEADILY. 


r 
| BITTER-SWEET. 
curun 1. 


Sin Brounr Carpew, of Cardew Court, sat at 
end of his perfectly appointed dinner-table, 
. h his eldest daughter Augusta facing him at 
other—the place she had filled and regarded 

her rightful one since her mother’s death. 
On the Baronet’s right hand sat Mrs. Barlow, 
m the Vicarage, with his youngest daughter 


On bis left, young Vereker, also from the 
®, with the second and fairest daughter of 
Blount Cardew, by name Francesca, but 
monly called Frank. 
The sunset light—for it was an evening in July 
boded the oval table through the open dining- 
windows, fell lavishly and glittered about 
owing epergnes, flashed ly upon the 
ve old silver, just touched with most tender 
ch the white brow of Francesca Cardew, and 
d for the moment her rich brown hair into 
own of burnished gold. 
Baronet’s 


Francesca was the 










favourite 








daughter beyond all doubt, even as she, un- 
questionably, was the most beautiful of the 
three. 


Augusta, who was tall and spare, and who 
would be five-and-twenty at the end of the 
month, was wont to affirm, however, in that 
subdued ladylike manner of hers, that her 
sister Francesca’s style and figure were by far 
too womanly, too matured, for her two-and- 
twenty years, just indeed as Augusta declared 
sometimes that her youngest sister, Penelope— 
usually known as Poppy—was too hoydenish and 
gauche for a girl of eighteen. 

The late Lady Cardew had had a pronounced 
weakness for long and large-sounding names ; 
and her three little daugh‘ers, as they arrived 
one after the other, had, as their father himself 
said, suffered in consequence. 

Ono this particular evening, as she faced her 
ruddy, jolly-looking father, Augusta Cardew, in 
her high-backed chair, appeared somehow to be 
more quiet and severe in her manner than 
ordinary. 

‘She was never a remarkably demonstrative 
person, as everyone was aware; but on the 
present occasion, said sapient Penelope to her- 








self, there was certainly something amiss with 
Augusta, 

As Poppy mentally phrased it, Gussie looked 
downright “ glum.” 

Could it be possible that Miss Cardew was 
secretly resenting the Reverend Cuthbert 
Mazey’s non-appearance at her father’s dinner- 
table, after his fervid promise to her of the morn- 
ing that he would not fail to accompany thither 
his pupil Jim Vereker and Mrs, Barlow ? 

Jim, who, youth-like, loved a good dinner, and 
Mrs. Barlow herself, who likewise owned to the 
same pardonable weakness, as her broad smiling 
visage and portly form might not unreasonably 
have led one to conclude, had come up well to 
time, it was true ; but the Vicar of Sparling had 
broken his word to her, Miss Cardew considered 
privately, in taking himself off at a moment's 
notice to that sham death-bed of old Timothy 
Browne. 

Why, the good-for-nothing old wretch had had 
quite a dozen death-beds already, prior to the 
one of this evening, Augusta recollected severely, 
and each one of them had ended always in com- 
plete recovery. . 

A death-bed, in short, with this shameless old 
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sinner of a Timothy, meant nothing more or lees 
than a bottle of port or cognac from the simple- 
minded Cuthbert Mazey’s cellar at the Vicarage. 
Consequently the wicked old man, the most con- 
ecienceless, perhaps, of all the Reverend Cuth- 
bert’s poorer parishioners, was constantly dying 
—dying, moreover, at seasons most inconvenient 
to his betters, as Augusta Cardew was thinking 
irritably. 

Curiously enough, Francesca, too, was feeling 
bitterly scre and woundéd as she sat there at 
her father’s table on this warm and dazzling 
evening iv July. 

But again, perhaps, it was only the. shrewd 
and speculative Penelope 
Fravk’s soul was very sick 

Outwardly, Franessean was in évery wise 
own sweed matural self. It was merely eome- 








where in her besititifubwi ca Se 

that the pain and shiadowlay | 

Penelope: Soa Rho 
These twain—Penelope 

true sisters, stau ether ; and) 


gaily enough with natured, over- 

: oung heart was 

ly for opposite, who 

was vely, next to 
Jim. . ; 

Even Poppy pnsciously every 

now and "@ furtive glance 


“ay age 
her | 


‘Well, perhaps, everything Considered, the 
whole thing is—is—is wicked and worldly and 
reprehensible, as you say, my dear Gustie,” 
agreed Mrs, Barlow easily. “ But then, you see, I 
know nothing whatever of the actual racing doings 
and certainly care less. J was thinking more 
particularly of the jaunt there and back. I do 
so love a jaunt!” cried Mrs. Barlow enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘ And there is your picnic the week after 
next, is there not, my dears ?” 

“Yes,” answered Poppy absently, watching at 
the same time Frank’s tad eyes and troubled 





mouth. “Given fine weather, it is to be the 
week after next, Mrs. Barlow.” 
“Qn my birthday, you know,” explained 
sly. 
‘of course,” said Mrs. Barlow. “The 


twenty-seventh of July is your birthday, is it 
/ not, Gussie, dear?” However, I cannot think,” 

t on the good lady, harkiug back to the old 
theme, ‘‘ why Frank’ should have taken such & 










ils’ of the epergnes 







Did not “ = hon > 
lanky, long is boyish ta 
face and’ 
thevery ground sister Francesca 
upon 

Heigho ! bow were all awry, 
to > dew was thinking, as 
she lightly rallied Barlow about ber fond 
ness for the Saleom ces. 

“ Saleombe Races }”<cried Sir Bloun her 
ruefully, * Don’t 
talk of “em? is the firet: 


d nghter, 
we t ae us 
herefore, Mra: 


t 

buxom ¢ ‘we have all st 
away f . That, madam, is the kong and 
the short : ded Sir Blount Cardew. 


Mrs. Barlow teamed on Sir Blount—she was 
given to beaming, indeed, on the master of Car- 
dew Court. 

Penelope was of opinion that Mrs. Barlow 
should be labelled “dangerous ;” for the girl 
bad one night heard her father declare—it was 
one night after dinner, when his head and his 
heart perhaps were alike imprudently heated— 
that Cuthbert Mazey’s amiable aunt was a 
‘* dooced fine woman.” 

“How e i of Frank, to be sure!” 
Mrs. Barlow said in her hearty fashion. 

She had known the Cardew Court girls 
intimately for the last half-a-dozen years or more 
—in fact, ever since she and the nephew whom 
ehe had adopted and brought up from a young- 
ster in had first come to live together 
at the Sparling Vi and naturally had 
grown to speak of them all by their Christian 
pames. 

“ Why, last year, Iremember,” continued Mra. 
Barlow, “ we ali of us went together and enjoyed 
the fun amazingly—at least, I did, speaking for 
myself,” laughed she, “ Fur I had never before 
been to the Salcombe Races, Sir Blount, until 
you included me in your party last year— 
Cuthbert of course nob approving of horse- 
racing.” 

“I also consider it a pastime at once repre- 
hensible and degrading to human nature,” put in 
Mies Cardew, in her chill unruffied tones, “ana 
rejoice greatly that to-day is the last of the evil 
carnival, I myself have ever detested the 
Saleombe Races ; though I know that I have 
invariably been weak enough to allow myself 
to be persuaded into accompanying my father 





and the rest,” added the fair Augusta virtuously. 









wrong 
Jim Vereker himself could see it plainly enough, 
if she could not; bother take her and her 
stupid blundering ! 

“But Anthony Le Breton is gone to day, I 
know,” Mrs. Barlow said next, stumbling as 
it were further and further on to delicate 
ground, “ He went with those dreadful Wylders. 
Cuthbert saw him go past with them on that 
rowdy drag of theirs this monning. There were 
enough hampers and wine-cases, Cuthbert -said, 
to stock half-a-dozen drags. I suppose that is 
the reason why Anthony Le Breton is not here 
with you this evening, Sir Blount !—his being 
with the Wylders, I mean /” 

“ H'm—ah, yes, ma’am—that is about it, ” Sir 
Blount Cardew answered awkwardly, looking down 
the cloth appealingly to his eldest daughter, who, 
swift to take a hint when she chose, prepared tv 
rise from her seat. 

“ You are ready for some tea, I am sure, dear 
Mrs. Barlow !” said Augusta sweetly. “ If ao, we 
will retire.” 

Augusta Cardew’s ill-humour was nearly gone. 
It was not unlikely, after all, she had thought, 
that the Reverend Cuthbert Mazey, notwith- 
standing young Vereker’s presence there, might 
call in at Cardew Court to escort his aunt home 
to the Vicarage across park. 

Ob, yes, Mrs. Barlow was ready for her tea, 
quite ready, and willingly quitted the dining- 
room with the girls and Jim. 

This young man, being thoroughly at home 
with the Cardew family, and having a wholesome 
disinclination for wine-bibbing after dinner, never 
hesitated, when dining at the Court on an ordi- 
pary occasion Jike the present, to leave Sir Blount 


es. 


piel 


—who, if he took any, had his coffee or teg sent 
in to him—in sole possession of the decanters, and 
to follow somewhat sheepishly in the wake of the 
vanishing ladies, 

It was Anthony Le Breton who had first intro. 
duced Jim Vereker to the Cardews, and this fact 
in itself had been more than sufficient to ensure. 
a lasting welcome for the lad all rouhae”"° 

The harum-scarum master of Shotover had 
been at Rugby with young Jim’s elder brother; 
and so, when, about a year bef he i ; 
youth had arrived at the Vicarage as the Rey 
Cuthbert Mazey’s solitary pupil—unfortunately 
the Sparling Vicarage was neither a rich nor 9 
spacious one—Anthony had lost no time in look. 
ipg up the brother of his old Rugby “chum,” 
and bringing the boy to be made much of by the 
Cardew girls at the Court. 

Thew Jim became speedily at home there with. 
‘ nde! y with 

What, with the women as usual, Jim }” 
called out Sir: t after him, laughing boister. 
ously, "Petticoats before politicas—is that your 
moétto, my lad?” 
‘e"Yes—no, sit—I--think so,” answered the 


+ fellow, random-wise, growin red ; 
Te then floundering hopeless ly on i 8 
‘pink train, he made exit with what Bis 

. “a 


Baronet opened his bleared eyes drowsily to see 
his daughter Francesca standing there y 
by his chair, 


Why—why aid her face look so gray and wan 
in the gloom? And was that a cup and saucer 
she ¢arried in her hand ? 

Father,” she said gently, nay, ly, “F 
have broughtin your coffee to you—it isnice ané 
hot and strong, exactly as you like it,dear. Wil 
you not drink it, father, whilst 1 wait; and then 
Teturn to the drawing-room with mo to ber 


h || Poppy singus ‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song’!”~” 


Sir Blount took the cup with an unsteady 
hand, looking up the while with a vacant, fuddled 
Stare at the tall white robed figure motionless 
“there in the gloaming. J 

“ Coming in to hear Poppy sing ?‘No,mg girl, 
not to night, I think. I am quite comfortable 
shere where I am, you tell Poppy,” Sir Blount 
Cardew. answered thickly and ind m 
” Why, ha-went on, with a strangled 
Geerey does not that young jackanapes Jim 

er stay here a bit and keep me comp'nyt 
He'll never make a man like Anthony. It aint 
fo him, Frank—not in young Jim. Now,give 
me Anthony Le Breton——” 

With a low, piteous, sobbing cry Francesca 
Cardew sank upon her knees by her father’s 
chair, and held his hands tightly imprisoned 
ae = d, brokenly, “it was very 

“ Fa r,” e sai rokenly, ‘i — 
very good of you to stay away from—from the 
races all this week, just to humour me. But he 
know why I made the request; you know that 
thought. it would be setting some sort of better 
example to Anthony if—if we did not go r* 
selves to Salcombe. If we did not erg 4 
Salcombe racecourse this’ year, I might, wit 
some show of reason, ask 7 to a A home 
with us. My plan—my hopes 
until to-day; to-day I know that they have 
failed. 

“Nevertheless it has nob been all aie en 
father—not all in vain, a aed ver cae 
ou to—to t me—grant me be 
autilie fanciful request of mine. wae ! ste 

Still kneeling by his chair in the 
stretched for as hand . the table, and touched 
the decanter within neares 

“ = Fran with passionate 

In this,” entreated ae ne tor 


. ‘. r 
emphasis, and trembling all A this matter—oh, 


lovin rness—“‘in this— 
dearest father, forgive me!—I want you—nay, I 
pray you, I implore you with all my oats 
soul to try to set a better, & ogden Mor 
Anthony when he comes here to Court 
the future ! 

” For his sake—for my sake, do what oad en 


Fromage 
—all that lies in your power—to save him 
us, between us, dear, try to hold him back from 
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rdition. I alone, unaided, can do solittle. But 
you, father, if you will, can do so much more 
than I! Of late—and will you marvel that it 
should be so !—of late I have known rest neither 
by night nor by day for thinking of what we might 
do amongst us all for the salvation of Anthony Ls 
Breton |” 

Francesca Cardew then rose from her knees as 
noiselessly as she had fallen upon them, and 
pressed her lips to Sir Blount’s hot brow. 

With a sob, not heard by him, she passed out 
through one of the long, open windows, and thus 
left him to himself agaia in the great darkening 
room to reflect on what she had been bold 
enough to say. 


* oe . * . 


“ Frank,” spoke a humble, patient voice at her 
elbow by-and-by, “ Frank, dear, why have you 
given us all the slip like this? Gussie has sent 
me out to look for you—she guessed that you had 
wandered out-of-doorssomewhere, I caught sight 
of your white gown between the trees, and so 
managed to spot you here.” 

Francesca turned her head with a start to 
recognize the boyish, beardless, peach-face of 
Jim. 

“Does Gussie want me particularly?” she 
inquired, with a forlorn little smile. 

“Not that I know of, Frank,” was the reply. 
“But—but I was very glad of any excuse that 
would send me after you, you know.” 

She said nothirg ; and resumed unconsciously 
the attitude he had surprised her in. 

Francesca was leaning on the rather low-built 
ivied wall which, on the southern side of it, 
separated the park at Cardew Court from the 
public road, the Salcombe highway. 

Hawthorn trees overshadowed the parapet, 
nd mosses and ferns grew thickly at its base—a 
picturesque old wall, built when the Court itself 
was built. 

The pale summer moon had risen high in the 
heavens ; the broad white Salcombe road was as 
Daag as in the day-timealmost, Out in the midst 

a beautiful moonlit expanee of green sward, in 
the rear of Jim Vereker and Francesca Cardew, 
stood her charming old home, bright and hospit- 
able-looking with its many lighted windows, but 
thowing black and rather weird in patches here 
and there. where the loving ivy had clung for 


years, 

In a larch-copse hard by a nightingale was 
spging, but Frank herself heard scarcely a note 
“of his liquid heart-breaking song. 


CHAPTER II. 


Once more was Francesca Cardew thinking, as 
indeed she had been thinking when Jim Vereker 
discovered her— poor honest Jim, whose proximity 
now she seemed wholly to have forgotten—of 
Anthony Le Breton ; ) kon Le Breton, the 
wild master of Shotover, 

a boy, an only boy, spoilt utterly by the 
weakness of too-indulgent parents, Frank could 
temember that young Anthony Le Breton had 
been wild and unmanageable even then. 

For generations, as everyone in the neighbour- 
hood knew, the two families—that of Shotover 
‘nd that of Cardew Court—had lived on terms 
“f the most friendly and intimate kind, so that 
it was little wonder if young Anthony, in his 
madcap boyhood, should have spent much of his 
time with the daughters of his father’s old neigh- 

and friend. 

And even in those happy, bygone days Frank 
and Anthony had been great allies and comrades ; 


the admiring immensely his straight snd manly | already over his horses and trainers and other 

is daring and | expensive hobbies at Shotover ? 

No, said Frank emphatically, he must stay | the gloom. 

away from Salcombe. They would not go thither 

The old gray lichen-grown Grange, known in | themselves that year, and so Anthony must avoid 
Vicinity as Shotover, lay in fact much nearer | the town likewise. 


figure, his striking good looks, 
spirit ; hein his turn, loyal as she, con- 
her the very best girl he knew. 


be than to Sparling ; but Shotover’s 


distance from Cardew Court had never in the | fact—Anthony Le Breton had yielded to Frank’s 


oved an obstacle to Anthony’s frequent | decree; and the first three days of the great 
Fr — Salcombe holiday werespent by him with the girls 


rank’s home. 


Anthony in due course, those days of parting 
between the two used to be black-letter ones 
indeed! But the hour of re-union, when 
it came, was always doubly sweet to them for 
the months of enforced separation which had 
dragged themselves so slowly away. 
When Anthony Le Breton came of age he had 
lost both his parents, and had in consequence 
succeeded without reserve or condition to a com- 
fortable and well-managed estate. So he went 
abroad for two or three years, and left his inheri- 
tance to the care of aliens, 
Then dark and ugly with a vengeance were 
some of the rumours and stories which, during 
those two or three years of so-called travel, had 
contrived to find their way through divers chan- 
nels to his friends in Salcombe and Sparling. 
Many and many a night had Frauk’s pillow 
been wet with a flood of unavailing tears, she 
grieving over some story or other of her hero’s 
evil-doing far away from the forsaken home 
which now awaited his return in vain. For the 
strangers to whom he had let it were gone from 
Shotover ; and the master’s presence was sorely 
needed there, 
At length Anthony came back, but things 
went on no better. 
By-and-by strange visitors of both sexes ap- 
peared at the old Grange—jaunty-looking young 
men wearing an air of habitual dissipation about 
them; bold, loud, fashionably-dressed women 
with darkened eyebrows and golden hair. 
Cards were used at orgies on the Sabbath 
Day, it was whispered, when the host and his 
guests were seldom sober, 
Many an old friend that wished Anthony Le 
Breton well talked of giving him up as a hopeless 
case ; but the Cardews themselves had remained 
staunch and true to him throughout, ever trust- 
ing that before long he would perceive and 
acknowledge the error of his ways. 
In spite of his sins, his many backslidivgs, they 


this rare generosity 
the end the careless heart of Anthony. 


intentioned Baronet would go about saying 


or other, Anthony is no man’s enemy but 
will pull up in time, depend upon it.” 


ever, was touched surely and overcome at last. 


save him ? 
“ With your dear love to watch over me and 


pure as an angel, and I feel a wretch to approach 


gravely, yet with a sudden and wondrous light 
in her beautiful brave sweet eyes, that she had 


was 8 boy—and that now with the help of Heaven 
they. would try together, and he should be a 
better man. 

Amongst other things, more recently, she had 
got. him to promise her that he would shun this 
summer the Salcombe Races. 


she urged gently ; there were so many pitfalls in 
the place, she was certain, awaiting the easily 
tempted, Besides, had he not lost a small fortune 


After a little hesitation—a little rebellion, in 





to 
‘When school and college time had arrived for | at Cardew Court. 








But oa the fourth and last day he had broken 
unexpectedly through the good resolve; Fran- 
cesca, with deepest sorrow, having received on 
that very morning, a hasty scrawl informing her 
that Authony was going to the races at Sal- 


Returning from Cardew Court on the foregcing 
night, it appeared, he had called on the Wylders 
of Bearpark—a family of considerable notoriety in 
the county—and somehow or other they had 
persuaded Anthony Le Breton to join their 
party for the following day. That was, for the 


On Saturday, he promised Francesca in ‘the 
note, he would come over without fail to Cardew 
Court and explain to her how it was that he could 
not “get out of it”—meaning his having joined 
the Bearpark people. 

Frank, however, was not wholly unacquainted 
with the Wylder girls aud their brother—all the 
countryside indeed had heard of Dick and Lucy 


Anthony might spare himself his explanation 
when he came next morning. 

Over all this, then, was Francesca Cardew 
brooding with leaden, aching heart, in an utter 
Weariness and dejection of spirit that could find 
no expression in words, when Jim Vereker dis- 
covered her by the low ivied wall watching, with 
those shadowed, troubled eyes of hers, the white 
moonlit road upon the other side. 

The lad’s patienee gave way at last; and he 
touched Francesca’s shoulder to rouse her from 


“Are not you coming in, Frank?” said he 
* Presently, else, we shall have some- 
one coming out to hunt for me.” 
She turned to him again then, and shook off 
with an effort the sense of leaden hopelessness 
which was oppressing her soul so drearily to- 
night, 
ery rude, Jim,” said she, smiling a 

had always @ good and kind word for him ; and | little—“ forgive me, will you? I believe I was 
of the Cardews touched in | half asleep and dreaming. To confess the truth, 
I am scarcely myself this evening. 
* After all, you know,” the foolish but well- | tiresome headache, you know.” ae 
“Yes, I do know—I have seen how it ia,” 
everywhere, “young men will be young men | young Vereker answered in low eager tones 
and must sow their wild oats at some time | vibrating with suppressed feeling ; tones, accents 
that Frances:a more than once before had listened 
his own. Let the lad alone, I say, and he | to from him, unwillingly enough, however. “And 
you have been crying too, I can very plaiuly see. 
Oh, Frank, dear!” cried the 
boy boldly, “if you could only understand how 
And one day he had found Francesca Cardew | wretched it makes me to see your dear eyes thus 
alone, and had asked her point-blank if she would | —how'I long to comfort—— 
She checked him quickly, almost sternly. — 
“ Hush ! you forget yourself curiously, Jim— 
help me always, Frank,” said he, with an almost | forget what is due to me as the promised wife of 
pathetic humility, “I think I could mend—I do | Anthony Le Breton ! 
indeed—on my honour I do—and lead a better | remember, I told you that your dream was worse 
and a worthier life. You ate a woman good and | than idle, and that it was very, very foolish of a 
boy like you”—young Vereker winced and made 
you in this fashion, Nevertheless, Frank dear, | a gesture of impatience—" to tell me such im- 
I do love you very, very dearly ; and—and if | possible thin 
only——” good of you, Jim 

Bat Francesca stopped him, and told him very | Frank, more kindly. 


The hardened, reckless heart of the man, how- | You are unhappy. 


Months ago, you must 


, though, at the same time, very 
m, and true, and unselfish,” added 
* §till,” she continued 
gently, “ you must surely possess the discernment, 
perceive that if it was all wrong 
ble then, it is doubly wrong and futile 
now? You must not mind my speaking plainly 
like this,” said Frank, “because you know, Jim, 
I am older than you, and feel towards you exactly 
as an elder sister might. e Col 
have had a brother, I would have had him jus? 
like you, Jim dear—I mean it. Now there’s 
So much horrible betting and senseless drink- | Poppy ; why not——’ 


i i . So she was going on impulsively, but checked 
ae donee ee herself in rf feeling that she ‘was scarcely 


ustified, after all, in compromising the name of 


the right sense to 
cared for him always—yes, always, even when he | and impossi 


Indeed, if we could 


is What of Puppy?” said Jim innocently, yet 
looking around him somewhat apprehensively in 


no!” Frank hastened to say. ‘ 
g—I only meant—— Now promiee 
me embarrassment, 
repeat the offence. 
ween me and you, 


was I 
me,” she broke off, with so 
“that you will never 

All semblance of friendship bet i 
Jim, must cease in the future if you ever pain me 


i ber 
DO recollect, Frank,” said Jim, with 
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moody irrelevancy, “what somebody or other 
says in the Midsummer Night's Dream ? 

’ "Tam your spaniel; . . 
The more you beat me, | will fawn on you; 
Use me but as your spaniel—spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, love me, only give me leave, 
Unuworthy as I am, to fullow you! '” 


“Jim, you are indeed very foolish,” said 
Francesca, with more of pity than of anger in 
her voice. 

“ At any rate,” observed he, doggedly and per- 
versely, “my love for you, Frank, is every whit 
as deep and trustworthy, perhaps deeper and 
trustworthier and surer altogether than that | 
which Aathouy Le Breton--——” 

“Jim, you are hateful! I will not 
another word |” 

She was about to move away from the lad in 
graves? displeasure, when that sound for which 
she had been waiting and listening so intently, 
with so wearied a patience and pereistency, just | 
in this very moment of Jim Vereker’s trauegress- | 
ing emote on Francesca’s ear. 

Other vehicles of all and every description, | 
from Salcombe, had passed along the road more } 
than two hours before, 

The Wylders’ drag was invariably the last to 
return ; eomething always seemed to detain them 
in the vicinity of the racecourse until the summer 
moon had well lit up the dewy way home. | 

And Francesca Cardew was aware of this— 
poor, wounded, loving, jealous Frank ! 

Involuutarily she shrank back into the deepest 
shadow of the hawthorn trees. 

On rolled the dusty heavy drag, closely packed 
with gaily-dressed figures, the men’s white hats 
aud dust coats, sad field-giasses, and the bright 
wraps of the women, all showing out distinctly 
hy the clear pale light of the moon. 

Loud laughter and cigar-smoke together were 
watted afar on the cool night air, seeming to 
sully the dewy fragrance of the aftermath. 

Francesca could eee that Richard Wylder him- 
self was behind in the body of the.drag with his 
sistere and the rest of the party, and (that it was 


listen to 





‘ 
} 
} 








Anthoay Le Breton who was handling the reins 
and occupying the box-seat, with the notorious | 
Lucy Wylder crouching close to his side. \ 

Frank even caught a glimpse of the sheen 
of yellow hair ae the head of the girl rested | 
against Anthony Le Bretou’s arm. Va the low 
back steps-——probably drunk—were perched the 
drowsy grooms, presumably keeping guard over 
the empty bampers. 

They were all gone the next minute, a cloud of 
dust following them—the rumbling of the wheels, 
the voices, the noisy laughter, dying gradually 
away in the distance beyond the park of Cardew 
Coart. 

Francesca chivered. 

“Come,” she said abruptly to Jim Vereker, 
"let us go.” 

Together they retraced their steps over the 
short damp green-sward in the direction of the 
lighted windows now immediately facing them. 

Both were silent. 

Somehow it seemed to sensitive young Jim 
that Frank resented hie having been & witness 
with herself to that epectacle which had just 
disappeared down the road, aud he wanted to 
tell her how vexed he was that it should have 
happened so, and how sorry he felt for ber, and 
how utterly he detested those wretched Wylder 
people. 

But for the life of him Jim knew nob how to 
give expression to his thoughts and sensations 
of the moment, without incurring, perhaps, the 
risk of a deeper resentment still. 

So he wisely held hia peace. 

Neither could he summon up sufficient courage 
to offer her a friendly arm. 

‘* Frank,” he nevertheless blurted out, ss they 
approached the low green rail and sunk-fence 
which divided the flower-garden from the park, 
“J-—-I—I didn’s mean, Fraak, you kuow, to-- 

“Well?” said Frank quietly. 

“*I—I, you know, that ia, I—I couldn't help 
——” continued young Vereker incoherently, 

“Hush! It does not matter, Jim, We will 
forget it,” said Fravcesca gently. “ See, there is 
Gussie at the window! What is she saying ?” 





“Where in the world have you two been?” 
called out Miss Cardew, in her slow, — 
rather severe way. ‘“ Mr. Mozey is here, Frank 
Really it was too bad of you to roam off by your- 
self like that ! Where have you been, I ask 1” 

“We liave been listening to the nightingale 
together,” Jim Vereker made haste to reply, so 
as to spore Francesca herse!i the trouble of 
answering her sister—'‘ and we both forgot the 
time, I faucy. I say, Gussie, isn’t it a glorious 
night? Look—there’s the new planet—over 
that clump of oaks yonder—that all the learned 
wiseacres are writing and talking about just 
now !” 

“ Yea,” Miss Cardew struck in coolly, “I know, 
But come in now, if you please, Jim. Mr, 
Mazey is in the drawing-room—waiting for you 
to go home.” 


* * * - * 


Francesca Oardew and Anthony Le Breton 
were strolling side by side under the oaks ip 
her father’s park. 

He had ridden over from Shotover, as he had 
promised Frank in his note that he would do, 
and, although as yet quite early, he had found 
her waiting for him by the iron rail and sunk 
fence of the flower-garden-—herself the fairest 
flower in that bright parterre. 

Francesca, seeing him coming up the avenue, 
had issued from the slender green iron gate 
which opened upon the park-land, and met him 
with a grave questioning smile beneath the cool 
oak boughs. 

She was not the woman to hail a truant lover 
with a torrent of conventional reproaches. The 
pas: was t, 

He locked so handsome, so straight-built and 
manly, such a genial, pleasant fellow withal, as 
he rode towards her in tbe fresh morning sun- 
light, with his head thrown a little back, and a 
tender, half-sorrowful light shining in the 
beautiful dark-blue eyes she loved so well, that 
all faintly-lingering resentment took wings as it 
were at his approach in her very gladness of heart 
to behold him with her again. 

He eprang to the green-sward, and left his 
horse to itself. The animal of ita own accord, 
after grazing a mouthful or two of the sweet 
moist daisied grass, stalked soberly round to the 
stable-yard alone, Grandee could have found 
his way blindfold, his master well knew, about 
the premises and precincts of Cardew Court. 

Then Anthony at once set about making what 
he called his “ " with Frank, aud talked 
lamely enough about not deserving her “ for- 
giveness,”” But Francesca had determined to be 
generous, and refused to listen to his self- 
excu)pation ; declaring ijoyally—and she quite 
believed at the time that she was speaking only 
the truth--tbat he, Anthony, was not eo much 
to blame, perhaps, after all. 

‘*T know how great must have been the 
temptation before you consented, dear,” Fran- 
cesca said steadily, beating down nobly the rising 
demon in her heart—he should not see how 
despicably jealous she was growing’ if she could 
help it-~" too great, unfortunately, Had it been 
anyone elae, other than the Wylders, of course I 
should have felt it more, dear Anthony,” and she 
smiled bravely up into his eyes. ‘' But you see 
I know of old what the Bearpark people are,” 
added Frank. 

“ Yes, they have such a way with them, have 
they not?” said Anthony eagerly. “ It is always 
so difficult to say ‘No” to those girle, Frack. 
They seem to sweep a fellow clean off his feet as 
it were, don’t you know?” 

Francesca knew. She sighed. And insensibl 
she clung more closely to Anthony's arm, throug 
which she had linked her own. 

How dear, how inexpressibly, how terribly 
dear he was to her, was the feeling uppermost in 
her sou] at the moment. There was nothing in 
life, no matter how arduous, she would not 
attempt in his behalf, and for his dear sake, if 
her perseverance and self-eacrifice might only be 
aa by the proof of his salvation in the 
end ! 

Nevertheless, though she had forgiven freely 
enough Anthony himself, she could find in her 








heart no kindly thought of condonation for those 
people at Bearpark, Dick and Lucy Wylder in 
particular, who had been the means—so Frank 
would have it—of Anthony's breaking through 
his good resolve. 


(To be continued.) 








HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


10 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Any what has Helen Brown been doing all thi» 
time? How has she been amusing whilst 
her quondam lover has been exploring Brazilian 
forests, Mexican mines, and breakin g brittle 
hearts ? 


ts 

August and September were passed in the most 
orthodox fashion at a very gay French watering- 
place in company with Mr, and Mre, Towers-- 
stolid minded, practical, unimaginative colonials, 
whose eyes were opened in stony amazement at 
many of the curious sights which came under 
their notice for the first time at Trouville. 

But after a while became quite accustomed: 
to the jauvtily-attired ladies and gentlemen who 
disported themselves together in the sea. In 
very voyante costumes, and the absence of ail 
grace of any kind. 

They enjoyed themselves extremely in their 
own particular way; evjoyed the brilliant 
weather, the gay, ever-varying crowd, the ex- 
cellent tabled’héte, andageneral sense of delicious, 
luxurious idleness—idleness that was in iteelf even 
praiseworthy, for were they not all recouping 
their shattered energies, and doing vast things 
for their constitutions in drinking in quantities 
of the very bear ozone, whilst they sat in oddly- 
shaped hooded chairs on the hard yellow sands, 
and saw London and Paris and Vienna bathing, 
and flirting, and strolling before their much occu- 
pied eyes } 

Lord Lesborough has made his way to Trou- 
ville also, and found out Miss Helen Brown, 
where she sits on the sands under the shelter of 
a scarlet umbrella, with » Tauchnitz novel, face 
downwards, in her lap, gazing out on the bright 
blue glassy sea, on the white-sailed boats, and on 
the distant horizon with far-away, dreamy eyes ! 

Of whom is she thinking?! Certainly not cf 
the young man who is rapidly approaching her 
with a gait and an expression t assures alb 
lookers on that he is confident of being warmly 
welcomed by the “Belle Anglaise,” who is at 
present secluded from the public eye beneath her 
capacious parapluie, 

The public eye resents the enormous dimensions 
of that brightly-tinted ehelter, for the public eye 
admires “la jeune demoiselle Anglaise” with 
sincere appreciation. 

“How d’ye do, Miss Brown!” says a voice 
that Helen recoguizes, not with any emotion of 
either annoyance or pleasure. “ Mrs, Towers told 
me I should find you down here, sunning yourself 
near the sea.” 

“Oh, Lord Lesborough !” holding out a very 
prettily-gloved hand, “ how do you do ? 

did you drop from ?” 

“ Prom Havre,” he replied, seating himself 
carefully on the sand beside her. “ The Smithe- 
White brought me over in their yacht from 
Southampton, the Camilla, They have come for 
the regatta, and are staying at Frascati, so ] just 
rau over here in the steamer—-only twenty 
minutes, you know, And how do you like Trou- 
ville?” 

"Oh, I like it ; it is very cheerful and sunny, 
avd there is always something going on,” with » 
litile yawn, decently concealed by the Tauchnitz. 

“One place seems pretty much the same to 
you as another, Miss Brown,” exclaimed the dlae¢ 
young nobleman in an ieved voice, diggiug 
little holes angrily in the sand with the of 
his immaculate cane, ‘“ You don’t care about 
London, nor the country, nor the sea-side,” be 
proceeded, in a tone of irritated interrogation,, 


but no answer was vouchsafed to his remark. 
Miss Brown’s beautifully.cut lips were closed 
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and her eyes were again dreamily fixed on the 
horizon, 


“ I suppose if your company is to your liking 
ib makes all the difference #” he continued, poking 
deeper and still deeper into the sand. 

“Yes, I su so,” replied Helen, ab- 
stractedly. “Oh, I beg your pardon, 1 was not 
a of what I was esying | 7 

“No, were not even listening,” responded 
Tavy, pt eather 

T were not many girls who would see a 
lord literally and npr at their feet with 
such stoical, such rude indifference, such unnatural 


insouciance, 

‘I wish I could persuade you to care for my 
society,” he continued, in a low, insinuating voice, 
“T wouldn’t make half a bad husband |” 

In this form and in this graceful language was 
the Lesborough coronet tendered for Helen’s 

tance, 

“No, perhaps not,” replied Helen, shifting her 
umbrella a little, and surveyiog her companion 
with a cool, dispassionate gaze. 

“Suppose you try;” he suggested, raising 
himeelf on his elbow, and looking up into her face 
with unueual animation, and with all the battery 
of persuasion that his eyes could muster, 

Thank you very much ; but I am not dis- 
posed to change my present state,” replied the 
young lady, with a laugh, affecting to treat the 
whole matter as a joke. 

“T assure you that I am awfully fond of you, 
Helen!” said her suitor, raising himself to a 
sitting posture, and endeavouring (under the 
friendly shelter of the red um ) to possess 
hi of one of her —_ little hands, “ Don’t 
you care for me one little bit |” 

“No, not one little bit in the way you mean,” 


replied Helen, pushing back her chair so suddenly 


and so unexpectedly that her companion very 
nearly fell prostrate on the sands, and measured 
hie length ab her feet, 

“Then there’s some other fellow,” he urged, 
standing erect, and dusting the sand from the 
knees of his trousers. ‘ Who is he}” 

- “ That is a question you have no right to ask ; 
but I assure,you that there is no one else.” 

Oh! Helen! Vas it the reflection of the 
umbrelis or was it a sudden suffusion of natural 
colour that made her face azsume for an instant 
a pretty rosy tint? 

No ; there certainly was no one else now, she 
told herself, emphatically; and, as far as her 
feelings were any guide, there would never be 
gs | one again. No, never. 

‘hus Lord Lesborough pleaded his suit in vain 
that day upon the sands of Trouville, Vainly he 
urged his mother’s anxiety, her aunt’s warm 
Ps | Mrs. Towers’s best wishes! The fair 
lady at his side carried her head very erect under 
pr Aa umbrella, and was deaf as the traditional 

er, 

But Tavistock was persistent. He could not, 
and would not, take no, The more unwilling 
Miss Brown was to listen the more eager he was 
te be heard, 

“When Mr. and Mrs, Towers returu to Tas- 
mania you will be practically alone |” he observed, 
“You will have no home of your own, and I shall 
come again, and offer you mine. After Christmas 
1 shall certainly come again !” 

To this Helen made no reply, Silence is so 
easy at times, and according to all prover 
ancient and modern, silence is so wise! But di 
she fail to remember one adage at this crucial 


moment? Apparently she had forgotten that | 


“ silence gives consent.” 

And with this kind of consent Lord Lesborough 
was perfectly satisfied. He paid his respecte to 
Mr, and Mrs, Towers, he visited the Etablissement, 
he partook of a most excellent dinner, and re- 
vurned to Havre by the laet boat, in the best— 
nay, the most buoyant—of spirits ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
Towanns the end of December the Towers 
were again in London. They had been neaily a 
year in England, ani were seriously discussing 


their return to Tasmania in the spring. 





At times Helen was half inclined to accom- 
pany them. What bail she to detain her in 
England ? 

“Many friends, and not a few lovers,” the 
popular voice would have promptly replied. 

Yes ; but were these not fair-weather friends ! 
she asked herself; and was not a grain of that 
friendship born on the banks of the Derwent 
oe than a whole peck of this English substi- 
tute 

Why not return to the scenes of her child. 
hood! Why not forget her year of misery—her 
other year of false, hollow unsatisfying gaiety, 
and live again a life of sweet, uneventtul, arca- 
dian simplicity | 

Katie might accompany her. Katie was now 
better than she had been for years, and, excepb- 
ing by her father, Katie was nob appreciated at 
home, 

This idea, this notion of returning to the 
Colonies, was. derided and scouted by all who 
heard the subject mentioned, 

Even Mr, and Mrs. Towers set their faces 
againat it, Helen was to remain in England—it 
was always her father’s intention. 

But where was she to stay? She did not like 
to put the question to her little circle point 
blank, but it frequently forced itself to her own 
notice, 

Was she, a girl of two-and-iwenty, to set up 
housekeeping alone ? No; that would never do. 
Was she to return and live with ber aunt, Mrs, 
Despard! That alternative would be still 
worse, 

What really hoped and expected was this 
-—-that ere they had sailedshe would have stepped 
into a more exalted sphere, and give them the 
gratifying news to carry to their friends that 
their late pecs oper ward had become a peeress 
of England and Lady Lesborough ! 

The news of Sir Rupert’ “scrape” had begun 
to be talked about, whispered about, and written 
about, 

It came to Helen’s ears in various ways. It 
had been emiled about, and hinted at at « little 
tea; and a very piguantly-worded, curiously- 
compelling paragraph found a corner in one 
of the society papers. 

. Then, besides all this, had she not a nice long 
letter from her cousin Bianche j 


“My Dearest Hexey,— 

“What a wretch you are! You have not 
written to me for a you really are a most 
abominable correspondent. I want you to call ab 
Madame Jubot’s, like a soul, and seeif she 
has cleaved and mended my lace and mother’s 
flounce, the point d’Alengon. 

“ Do write, like a dear, and tell me about the 
fashions ; for, although I was in town a month 
ago, the cut of wioter paletéts was very un- 
decided ; and I am writing to Madame Panier 
about a new coat. 

“ Should it be long and tight-fitting? Do the 
beat people wear stamped velveb or plain, or 
ribbed silk, or what} And, of course, I shall 
have fur—that is your winter rig out. 

“ When are you coming down to us? Katie is 
panting to see you. She is much better, aud 
able to get about wonderfully well. That imp 
Loo-Loo is going to echool, thank the kind fates, 

“She is off to Brussels on the 5th January. 
Papa is to take her, but I would not mind betting 
even money that she bolts en » oute. 

“She has apent her time in floods of tears ever 
since the matter was settled. Serves her right— 
horrid young monkey—for anything to equal her 
temper and her tongue, aud the way she behaved 
to her laie governess, I could not describe to you. 
You were very sly about Tavy Lesborough, I 
heard he went over to Trouville—all the way to 
see you—and you gave him the cold shoulder ! 
My dear girl, if you saw what o jolly old place 
Lesborough Park ia, and its capabilities with your 
taste—and if you saw the family diamonds 
(strange to say not yet pawned!) you would 


waver, 

“ And really Tavy is not half a bad young man, 
as men go—devoted to you-—inclined to be 
domestic ; and you could turn him round your 
pretty little fioger, J know / 





“ Talking of bad young men, have you heard of 
Rupert’s escapade? Still waters run deep 

“We hada letter from Cuptain Torrens, making 
as light of the whole affair as possible, evidently. 
awfully anxious to hush it up; but I am afraid 
that it is known far and wide, in spite of his 
friendly intentions. 


"Tt seems that Rupert carried on tremendously». 


with some pretty Spanish givi, and refused to 
make the amende honora’’e—ix other words, tio 
marry her-—bub wished to love and ride away. «! 

** However, one of her brothers came to the 
front—furious, of course--end demanded satia- 


faction on behalf of his sister ; and Rupert very , 


reluctantly was obliged to fight a duel, and wia 
badly wounded in the lungs. I believe he has 
paid up a heap of money to the family, and fhey 
have decided to hush the matter up; but it is a 
very bad business altogether, much worve than. 
what I bave told you ! 

“I don’t suppose Rupert will show his face in 
England for some time, I hear that Captain 
Torrens is coming home alone. 

“ My tea is cooling thie ten minutes, so good- 
bye. Mother and Katie and the red-eyed Loo 
Loo send their love, in which I join-—Hver your 
affectionate cousin, “Bianone DEsrary, 


“P.8.—You might think iwice of Tavy |’ 


On reccipt of this amiable effusion, Helen dic. 


not cast one single mental glauce towards Lord 
Lesborongh, his park, or hie diamonds, bub she 
thought a great deal on the subject of the other 
young man mentioned in the letrer——of that bad 
young baronet, Sir Rupert Lynn. 

She could hardly credit the tale, and she dis- 
trusted Blanche’s confidences ; but in thie case 
—alas ! were they not correborated by the open 
mouthed purveyors of scandal ? 

And even-—if appearances were not to be trusted 
—if the case was not quite so bad as it seemed 
was there not an old proverb that said, “ There 
ig never smoke without fire” ? 

There must have been some smoke ; and even 
the very faintest doubt would be amply sufficient, 
to show that he had forgotten her. Yes, if he 
still cared for her he was the last man in the. 
world to get up meaningtess flirtations with dark- 
eyed, coquettish, fan-wielding senoritas J 

After she had allowed the subject to raukle in 
her mind for nearly s week she began to take 
Blanche’s advice, and to think twice of Tavy. 

Tavy had some things te recommend him, Ho: 
could give her » home. By marrying him she 
would please her friends. She would show Six 
Rupert Lynn that ehe was not disposed to wait 
for his tardily-offered allegiance, nor to wear the 
willow | 

And Tavy waa good-tempered, good-naturedy 
easy to get on with, nob jealous nor exacting ; and 
certainly, it must be confessed, not over- 
burthened with brains. 

Still, a very clever husband might not be az 
unalloyed blessing ! 


Sir Rupert indisputably had plenty of brains, 


but he was jealous, distrustful, exacting, hot- 
tempered, and, worse than all, inconstant. 

Yes, Blanche was very nearly right, but not 
quite. No, Helen, with all her newly-sharpened 
indignation, could not yet bring herself to cal} 
him bad, 

The Towers and their beautiful ward are spend-- 
ing a week in a large, fashionable, and very 
favourite country house. They are bound on 4 
series of these visits, that will carry them ove» 
the next four weeks. 

Helen’s big wicker-trunks, and the lovely frocks 
iaside them, are indeed a sight to see; bud Helen 
herself is apathetic, and cold, and inanimate, and 
takes but little intereet in the various amusements 
that are set going for the entertainment of the 
young people. 

The only thing she cares about is riding ; andy 
greatly to Mrs, Towers’s horror, she goes ous 
hunting no less than twice ea-week, duly 
chaperoned by Mr. Towers himself; and the 
colonial young lady goes across country in o- 
highly praiseworthy manner, and in a style that 
briogs tears of envy froma her cousin Blanche’s 
light, orbs as she remains perforce among the moh 
on the hard, high road, 
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Biauche would give her hair to be able to 
follow her cousin—the Tasmanian Diana, But, 
alas } Blanche has neither nerve nor experience, 
aud Bianche must simply say to herself,— 

“ Be etill, my heart! be still.” 

Captain Torrens has arrived at Baronscourt, 
urived on a certain dark, misty evening ; just in 
time to uress for dinner and present himself and 
bie immense expaase of white shirt-frout in the 
ivawing-room just before that important meal, 
le gazed appreciatively round the bright 
iuxurions apartment ‘as he stood before one of 
the fireplaces, with his buek to the loge; and 
witnessed one pretty girl after enother come 

ding into the room in all the bewiidering 
veauty of a lovely dinner tuilet, but not dne of 
hese Aouris who had gone before was like the 
divinity who has entered last—a divinity in the 

ery palest blue damase¢ satin, with large 
jiamond flies sparkling aniong her thick golden- 


looking, perfectly-composed, and well-bred young 
lady—and fnwardly a living, devouriog fire of 
aching anxiety to hear from his lips the true bare 
facts of what led to lis friend’s duel—how that 
friend was? and wheu he might be expected in 
England ? 

Pride closed her month; still the society of 
Oaptain Torrens had an extraordinary fascination 
for the fair Helen. 


Brazilian experiences ag a moth does rowad a 
candle ; but, as yet, che had never rushed into 
the fume with any direct or self-incriminating 
inquiries. 

She was very lovely, he thoughit—very clever 
and intelligent,’ aud marvellously interested ‘in 
his late experiences, 

She was well read, and quiteup in the physical 
geography of South America ; she bad read the 
conquests of Peru and Mexico, and many recent 





mown hair, and he is to have the happiness of | books df travels; and was altogetlier a singularly 
ceking this too bewitching-locking young lady well informed young lady! 
to dinner-—thia Miss Brown, He never imagined for a moment. that she had 
Not much of a name,” he says to himself, os | a special interdet iu that part ef the globe, or 
» unfolds his napkin and arranges his glagses | that her studies were» the effveb of which his 
mevions to ciseuwsing his soup, journey tothe West had been the cause ! 


refreshes himeelf with a 
good look at his fair 


er the soup he 
viass of sherry aud 
neighbour ; 

“Brown may be her name, but she has good 
vlood in her veins--the cutline of her periect | 

rofile, her small ears, the shape of her hands, 
sll loudly call out in their own 
blood.” ” 

Bub ehe'is silent--not disposed to talk—not 
inclined to amuse him, He pulls his long taway 
moustiche refledtively, and: aské himweelf if, as 
she is a beatity and an heiress, she is not stand- 
ing on her privilege, an@ expecting’ Adm to enter- 

aia ber. 





| i 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Two or three evenings later the Nimrods and 
way ‘blue | Diawas of the party were seated in the old oak 
{ panelled Ball, drawn round a blaziog log fire, 
and cippivg fragrant hot tea; and discussing the 
late run, and exchanging experiences to the 
languidly interested amusement .of various 
daintily tea-gowned figures, who were sunken io 
various luxurious low shaire, and. thought that 
| hunting, especially fur women, was a kind. of 
Well, be will see about it after the joint ; and | mild, mental disease. 
2ntil then their conversation is monosyllabic, How much pleasanter to sit at home over a 
Thea they plunge inte the tépic of the panto- ; good fire and an interesting novel this bitter 
raime, the late runs with the foxhounds, some | winter-day than to go tearing across country, 
vecent grand wedding in high life ;' bat Miss | over horrid fences and ploughed land, on a hard- 
Brown avoida, as she would the pestilence, the | pulling horse like Miss Kentish and Miss Browa 
snd of Brasil, or any allusion to foreign | —who had just joined the reflved circle, with 
ountrics, cool rosy faces, muddy habits, and an air of 
“Mowever, a little old gestieman opposite, with | intensely aggravating self-satiafaction, 
» bald head, and a very sherp face, is by nomeans | They had both riddem very straight indeed, 
0 recicent, and earned the acclamations of their gentlemen 
Heleu bas'seen him listening—all eagerness— | friends, and the plaudits of their own esteem, 
aud evidently most auxious to get in « word for | and were now fully prepared for the gentle 
aéarly five minutes. délassements of tea and conversation, 
At last he sees his chance, and leaning across Helen sank inte a comfortable low cushioned 
the table, ssys to Captain Torrens,-— seat, removed her hat, and accepted tea and hot 
“ By the way, Torrens, what did you do with | cake from Captain Torrens’ respectful hands ; 
Lynn ¢” and that gentleman, having provided for bimeelf, 
“Olt I left him at St. Thomas,” returned | speedily found accommodation beside her, and 
that gentleman, placidly ; “he was in no hurry | commenced a series of criticisms and remarks 
te get home, and / was.” | about their capital run from Goddingtons Gorse. 
“Ah1” exclaimed the little old gentleman, | Another gentleman, a young guardsraan, tea-cup 
wrinkling up his nose in.an unpleasant smile; | in hand, showed a very amiable (aud perhaps 
you had no attractions out there, and fe had, | not unnatural) desire to share in the delights of 
That was a nice business about the Spanish girl. | Helen's converastion, and drawing a chair gently 
Lynn's a good-looking fellow, and, by all accounts, | into her ueighbourhood subsided therein, 
played the deuce among the senoras,” he con- They talked of huuting, of hounds, of horses ; 
cluded, with a hard, old laugh that seemed to | and, finally, of hunting men, sud young Mr. 
ome from the back of bis head. Spiller was loud in his encomiums on the ridiag 
Ais heart was now merry with wine, ard he | of a certain Tommy Pratt. 
was disposed to be both loquacious and indis- “IT saw him teke the iron gate into the turn- 
creet ; but his efforts at drawing out Captain | pike road without winking. Idon’t know when 
Torrens were nipped by that young man in the | I saw such a beggar to ride! Lynn is another of 
bud. the same pattern ; but he has done no hunting 
He affected temporary deafueas and turned his | this year, He has taken to be a regular globe 
entire attention to his fair companion, How pale | trotter,” contemptuously. 
whe was—curiously pale, “Ah, well! I daresay he will be here for the 
It was rather becoming to her statuesque- | tail end of the season, and show you 'the way 
ooking profile, this excessive pallor ; but certainly | still,” said Captain Torrens, encouragingly. 
he had imagined that she possessed eome colour ‘By Jove! Torrens,” ‘returned the other, 
when he had been presented to her before | eomewhat irreverently, “ that was a curious affair 
dinner | out in Brazil, I never heard the insand-outs of 
They tolked the usual dinner-table common: | it—what was it all about? I can’t fancy Lynn, 
places, and more thaa once it occurred to him | of all people, playing the romanti¢ eerenading 
that Mies Brown had opened her mouth as if to | duelling dodge!” : 
apeak ; but that, by some curious process, the “My dear fellow, if I have told the story 
words she wished to utter had died away on her | ones, I have twenty ‘tinmtes, Oaly this very 
lipa. morning I was button-holed by that terrible 
It never occurred to him for a moment thatehe | bore, Eyre Hall, and interviewed by him with 
kuew, or even took the smallest interest in, his | as much pertinacity and insistence as if he had 
iste fellow traveller, Sir Rupert Lynn ; and that | been an American reporter.” 
she sat by his side outwardly a lovely placid- “Well, 'tis nearly all the same. 





} 








He ia the 


She hovered round and round the topic of his | 





greatest goseip in town, and whatever you ‘have 
told him will be in the smoking-room of ‘every 
club in Londons before the week ‘is: out, © “Hear 
Al,’ as they call him, is better than) any news- 
paper!” eaid Mr. Spiller, with an air of deep 
conviction. “I hope you remembered that when 
you gave him your confidence.” 

“| did, you may swear, It seems that the 
people over here have quite got hold) of the 
wrong end cf the stick, so it was just as well to 
tell the old boy, and let him start o fresh 4 

“Aud what is the story ?” said. Mr, Spiller, 
rising to take Helen's cup--ber hand waeshaking, 
she was literally quivering with repreesed excite- 
ment, and with aa agonising thirst fordetails. 

“Do tell us!” encouragingly,; as he résumed 
his seat, ‘‘It will give cur appetites a gentle 
fillip, won't it, Miss Brown? The true and ac- 
curate accouut of how'a very cool and collected 
fellow of our acquaintance went off to see: the 
world, fell in love. with’s: pretty Brazilian, and 
fought a duel on ‘her ssecount! Come now, 
Torrens, begin ; make it-as interesting as you 
can, and polish it up with a bit of local colour- 
ing.” 

"I haa been too «mech polished up and 
coloured already,” avid the other, crossing his legs 
and speaking in @\tone of smorbered irritation. 
“Tb has been improved ont of all recognition. 
The facts of the case’are, these—but, perhaps,” 
turning to Helen, “ this is rather a bore toyou }’ 

“Not at all,” she answered, with nervous haste. 
* Goon!” very eagerly’; “tell us all about the 
duel—so unugual—so—mosb’ interesting,” she 
stammered. 

* Well,” proceeded Captain T'orrens, joining the 
tips of his fingers together,. leaning back in bis 
chair and speaking oratorically. ; 

“Lynn and I went out to Rio together, and. 
& man out there connected with»our mine. pus 
us up. He was very friendly and: i ‘ 
and had two extremely pretty daughters.” 

“Ab!” ejaculated Mr, Spiller, with much: sig- 
nificance. 

“ Well,” pursued: the other, gesmae “ wo 
went otf, explored, prospected,: travelled, and 
came beck to Rio at the end of four paonths, and 
rere received with open arms by Sénor Oarvalho's 
household-—” 

“Ah {—dear me—you don’t say eo!" again 
interrupted Mr, Spiller, with ironical amusement ; 
and Lielen, with a sudden little restless jerk of 
her elbow, displaced a book on # néighbouring 
table, which fell with a sullen, soft bang to the 
floor. } 

“These senoritas were very delightial—they 
made a great deal of use—they rode with us, 
danced with us, star-gazed with us, ‘and taught 
us how to flirt!” ; i ; 

“J should not’ think that “you: had» much to 
learn in that line?’ laughed Mr: 3 “but 
Lynn—how did he get on? was he a promising 

upil ?” teks 
ro No—not specially so. No; he did not act 
up to bis opportunities) He was a passive victim, 
and the uulueky young lady, instead of subduing 
him to her yoke, fell into the snare: berself, and 
became most foolishly and flagrantly da love with 
the stomy-hearted Nnglishman !}”°:. ¢ 

“ Apres?” demanded Mr, Spiller, :with an air 
of wrapt attention, and gently raised eyebrows. 

“Apres?! Well, 1 believed che bothered the 
very life out of Lynn—aud he was dying to cut 
the whole concera and come home, but my affairs 
delayed us. I believe one of thesenorita’s adorers 
was furionaly jealous—a little naturally, perhaps, 
seeing that she had no longer eyes, or ears, or 
tongue for any of her own compatriote—and he 
sought « quarrel, : 

“Lynn was ready—foolisuly ready to oblige 
him--and they fought. He was a little 
sweep—a common, under-bred blackguard, not 
worth steel—but Lynn was: the challenged ; he 
would have his way, and they fought ove early 
morning by the banks of. the Rio Grande, The 
Brazilian waa a notorious duellist—a splendid 
swordsman—and, after meeting’ with a cool, 
steady resistance that nearly drove him mad, 
he ran Lynn right through the lungs, and went 
off laughing ! 

“The Carvalhos were in av awful state. They 
wanted to nurse the wounded man, of course, 
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but we had had enough of Senorita Inez, and 1 
carried him off to the steamer on the spot. iue 
work we had among us to bring bim round, too. 
He was in a very bad way for days, and quite off 
his head at times ; however, when: we parted at 
St. Thomas he was fairly convalescent, and able 
to crawl out and sit in the evn. He means to 
come home by the States, he tells me.” 

“And you mean to say that he did not care 
about the girl ?” inquired Mr, Spiller, with round- 
eyed smazement, and an expression of mildly 
subdued unbelief.’ 

“ No more than you do,” returned the other, 
with warm’ asseveration ; “no more "—turning 
to where Helen eat, with straining ears but veiled 
eyes—"'no more,” triumphantly, “than he cares 
for Miss Brown t” 

A rich flood of crimson saffused Mies Brown's 
cheeks at this declaratjon—a flood that started 
from the little white r round her throat, aud 
concluded among the roots of her hair. 

“And why was he so hard-hearted}” asked 
Mr. Spiller, jadiciously. “Come now, he muet 
have had some reason |” 

“Well, I think there was:—you won't mention 
this!” mysteriously —- ‘rome’ girl at home, I 
believe |" 

“Whot I did not see him paying special 
attention to any one last season ; he is nob much 
of a society man.” 

“J don't know who she iz, or was; but this I 
ean tell Te, proceeded: Captain’ Torrens, who 
was certainly “very garrulously given,” “ he was 
awfully down on his luck when we left Evgland, 
and for the firat month or so in Brazil—some- 
thing on his mind, and not 0 word to throw toa 
dog !—and he used to be such a cheery fellow.” 

© Looked as if he was in love/’ aid Mr. Spiller, 
with a laugh, “ Kh? Miss Brown, what do you 
say ¢” appealing to Helen, with 2 broad grin. 

But Helen was past all power of distinct utter- 
ance, anda ghastly imitation of his own smile 
was her only reply, 

“And this was confirmed,” he proceeded, 
dropping his voice confidentially; “when we 
were at sea, and he was delirious—for, at other 
timés, he was very reserved and close about’ his 
affairs—but when he was off his head he was 
constantly muttering sbout some deter,” very 
impressively. “ Always asking for ic—if it had 
come, Tt was reelly painful to ligten to him, and 
to witness his ‘anxiety ; he would declare, over 
and over again, that it had come, and [waa keep- 
ing it from him, and all sorts of things. He used 
to try and geb up and search for it—and, alto- 
gether, was so mad on this one subject that I 
made up a counterfeit effusion—directed it in a 
lady's hand--sealed it—and gave *% to him at 
last, to be rid of bis incessant and wearisome 
questions |” ‘ 

‘* Well!” inquired the other gentleman, with 
raikeed brows ; “did that.calm him {” 

* Partly. He'was ton weak to open it, or read 
it ; so I put it under his head ; and he was quite 
content as long as he felt it ir bis hand.” 


“Poor beggar! And are you sure it was a | 


letter from a woman—maybe it was about money, 
just as likely—and from a man |” 

“You may be right |” replied Captain Torrens, 
with a little sarcastic bow; “but J have never 
yet met a man of thename of /Zelen /” 

“Oh! was that her name! And, when he 
came to his senses, what did he think of the little 
joke you pleyed on him about her letter—about 
the duminy one, eh?” 

“Oh, when he began to coms round, T just 
slipped it away when he was asleep. I fancied 
one day that I saw him searching for it; but no 
doubt, poor fellow, he fancied he came it.” 

eee of course, you never undeceived him—- 
eh ” 

“Need you ask?” réturned Captain Torrens, 
contemptuously. 

“Well, it was a very interesting recital on the 
whole !” turning to Helen, “Was it not, Miss 
Brown ?” ; 

“Oh— $” she replied, with a vast effort— 
an effort that was not noticed by her companions. 
To them she had merely appeared eilent, preoeeu- 
pied, and uninterested. 

“Torrens, Lady Darville is calling you—don’t 
you see her gestures of appeal? You had better 


you 
| * Volcano * pulls a good bit.” 





Colville,” said Blanche, reddeving with anger. 


go and see what she wante—and I’il take your 
chair 1” 

“Now, Miss Brown,” continued Mr, Spiller, in 
@ tone of friendly confidence ; “did you ever 
hear such a sieve in all your life as that fellow? 
He is as bad as uld Hall.” 

“I think Lynn showed a vast amount of 
discretion in keeping his affairs to bimself-—and, 
from what I know of him, he would be in a 
towering passion if he dreamt that Torrens had 
been lifting the veil from his little heart secrets 
for our amusement—of course being all safe with 
us, You don’t know Lyon, I suppose? Awfully 
nice fellow—often wo d what he saw in that 
chattering idiot”. 

* Oh | are you going? No doubt you must be 
rather anxious to get rid of your habit, so] won't 
press you to stay; but this half-hour before 
dressing is just'the most deadly time in the day ! 
I hate it like poison! Iam too sleepy to read— 
too hungry to talk-—~” 

“Well!” rieing, and picking up her whip 
politely; “au revoir 1” 





“T've never seen him do anything wonderful with 
Helen—he seems quiet enough, I can ride every 
bit as well as she can, in my own style. You 
fancy I am no horsewoman because J don’t hunt, 
but that is not the reason at all. I don't follow 
the hounds, nor go across country simply because 
I think it is only av amusement fit for men, and f 
don’t approve of it for a woman,” 

“Ob! all right, Mies Despard. If your cousix 
gives up ker mount, and you think you can 
manage him, I’m eure [ shall be only too 
delighted to number you among our cavalry, and 


this afternoon, I only hope to goudners,” he 
niuttered to himself as he left the room,‘ tha® 
she won't give him a sore back too /”’ 


(To be continucd), ' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


H&LEN's mind was in a perfect tnmult when 
she.reached her room. She did not ring. for her 
rauid, por divest herself of her habit ; she merely 
sat before the fire, with her hands locked round | 
her kuees, her eyes intent on the het coygls, and 
her whole heart given up to a raging conflich be: 
tween doubt and joy. 

If he expected Biter really, and it was not a 
mere species of mental craze, he must have written 
to her. Where, then, was the letter } 

Ab! she was soon to know—althougi not 
within the very hour—that it lay in a safe retire- 
ment in Blanche’s dreesing-case. Jt must have 
been her letter! 

She was in his mind—-she, and no one else. 
This was the conviction she came to, as at last 
she reluctantly brought her day-dreams to a close, 
and rose and rang for -her hand-maiden. 

Never had her fellow-guests seen Miss Brown 
look so, lovely or 20 animated as shes did that 
evening ; and why? Because Miss Brown's heart 
felt light, and the state of her mind was r: flected 
in her face ! 

As I have said before, Miss Despard was. not 
much of a horsewoman. Shiv had the ambition 
to shine in the hunting field, but she lacked two 
very necessary itenie—ekill and courage. 

A very tame, sedate steed had always been 
apportioned.to her; buton one fine sunny 
morning the host returned from bia usual visit 
to the stables with the announcement “ thet Miss 
Deepard’s mount ‘ Propriety,’ had a very bad 
sore back, and could nog be exddled again for 
some time.” 

This was 4 disappointment to her fair rider, as 
(it being an off-day with the hounds) a large 
riding party had orgaciied with a view 
to riding over to a neighbouring country man- 
sion aud having tea, and seeing the picture- 
gallery. 

A ride of this kind was ex.tly what suited 
Miss Despard—no flying over fences, no gallop- 
ing, but just a nice little orderly iret along the 
road, garbed in a perfectly cut habit, and 
mounted on a perfectly-mannered horse, with 
last, but not least, a pleasant cavalier to ride at 
her bridle rein, 

Now, thanks to that abominable beaet, all thia 
amusemevt was knocked on the head. 

* Have you nothing else that would carry me ?” 
she asked with a plaintive expression, as she 
turuod her light orbs on her host. 

“Oh! well, E don’t think there's another that 

would care about riding, ‘ Fire King’ shies, 


“You can have my horse with pleasure, 
Blanche,” gaid Helen; for I'm going down to 
aee the schools this afternoon.” 

“Ah! I’m afraid he would be 2 little bit too 
much for Miss Despard,” said the master of the 
house, dubiously. “He is young and wants to 
be ridden'with a very light hand.” 


Tes sudden appearance of Welly Mathers, with< 


| the old. Judge, her father, at our prospector’s 


cabin in the hear’ of the Sierra Madre was an un- 
expected flood of sunshine where ull had been 
gioomy and austere. 

Her two hours’ -tarrying was like the double. 
distilled quintescence of all the light, warmth and 
luxuriousoess of a golden eummer afternoon : nad 
her fitting away was like a gradual and un- 
natural withering of everythiug that her sweet 
presence had scemed to call into freshness ancd« 
beanty. 

The fairest and loveliest girl in all New Mexico 
was Nelly, and there was an engagement between 
us, But it was subject to certain conditions, ex 
acted by her father, which seemed.to both of us 
hard and unnecessary, though we had agreed to 
abide by them to the letter. 

“Don't be downhearied, dear,’ said Nelly, 
when we were alone together for the !sst time, 
before saying good-bye. ‘ You are so brave nad 
energetic that your miner's luck ceanvot but 
change before long; and, besides,” placing her 
hand in mine, with her bright smile, you are 
aure of roy waiting.” 

We were standing among some rocks and mes- 
quite bushes at the head of the mule-path that 
wound sinuously away down the side of ther 
mountain. 

Arod cr two back of us was the cabin, where: 
my partner; Seth Walters, and our hired man, 
Pedro, were as: isting Judge Mathers and his men 
in getting ready fora continuance of his journey 
home to Socorro, which had been interrupted by 
this little call wpon us, at Nelly’s entreaty, for 
she had accompanied her father on week's visit 
to some paying silver-placers of hiv far away up 
among the Sangre de Christo Canyuns, aud they 
were anxious to get well along the plain below 
before nightset in. 

Bat Nelly aud I were so shut in just now by 
the mesquites that there was no likelihood of our 
jpeing perceived by any of the men about the 
cabin, thavgh we had them in plain view, so I not 
only retained the little reassuring hand she had 

laced in mine, but also took her in my arnas and 
issed her. 

* Now that isn’t fair, Nab!” cried Nelly, freo- 
ing hereeli at once, but with no loss of her good 
humour. “ You ought tobe content to wait il F 
am ! ” 

“Content? Yes, of course, since there’s no 
help for it,” I replied, a little ruefully. “ Bub 
where are the four thousand pounds to come- 
from which your father insists 1 must eall my 
own before marrying you #”” 

“Out of the ground, to be sure. Where 
else?” said Nelly, laughing. ‘‘Tbere, there, 
don’t frown, dear! Do you think it costs me ne 
paug to joke on such a subject? But neither of 
usa is old, and your keen prospecting must resulo 
in something soon.” 

“I really hope so,” I replied. “The interior 
of these ridges is just packed with silver ore - 
somewhere, Nelly, if I only could chance npon an 





* Oh | as to that, I've « light hand too, Mr, 


outcropping. However, I will bear up and hope 
on, if only for your sake. Seth knows of a ledge- 


‘Scatterbrains’ shall be brought round for you 4 
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over there in the Pine Buttes, which I am to 
prospect to-morrow, while he remains here with 
‘Pedro to make one more try for paying dirt in 
“the gully back of the cabin there. Kiss me for 
godspeed, and if there’s the faintest glimmering 
of my striking it rich among the Buttes I'l! 
awake a break for Socorro with the good news, 
aud let Seth wait for the same,” 

“Tdon’t like your remaining any more with 
Seth Walters,” said Nelly, in a troubled voice, 
after she had given me the kiss I-entreated. 

“Oh, Seth is all right!” eaid I. “ Since you 
gave him his quietus, and we can no longer be 
vivals, he has showa up squarely and maovfully. 
He doesn’t complain at all, says that your prefer- 
ence for me shall make vo difference between us, 
and, barring an occasional moodiness, he’s as 
‘tind and cheerful as ever.” 

“That ia just it,” ssid Nelly. “If he would 
complain more J wouldn't care, It isn’t natural 
for him to be cheerful and contented under the 
circumstances,” 

I burst into a leugh. 

“ Now, don’t misunderstand me, please,” said 
Nelly, gravely. ‘You know that Seth could 
realise more than the stipulated four thousand 
pounds by selling out his mining stocks at Las 
‘Vegas, and that my father would have favoured 
die suit for my hand more than yours, zave for 
my preference in---in the right direction.” 

And she gave me a tender look. 

*‘I do know that,” said I; “but what of it, 
vince matters are as they stand? The judge has 
given in ; I have agreed to his conditions; I have 
your precious heart, my darling, and what more 
is chere todo but to find a claim that will sell for 
four thousand pounds, provide you with the 

malortable Lome that he insists on and receive 
your hand as my prize? Seth won’d hinder 
mn 

I wiah I wae sure of it ; but I don’t like his 
looks since he compelled me to say frankly that I 
could never Jove him,” said Nelly, slowly. “He 
1goms to me a changed man, He has grown sinis- 
ter and gloomy. Only an hour ago i surprised 
hin while eyeing you furtively, with a peculiarly 
malevolent expression in his eyes and lips that 
Treunts me still,” 

! was quite gure that she was under a wholly 
false impression, and was about to argue with her 
te that end, when one of the men came running 
down from the cabin with word from the Judge 
that everything was in readiness for a start. 

‘Tweaty miautes later 1 stood alcne on the 
eamie spot, watching the little cavalcade that wae 
bearing my darling away from me winding off 
fown the mountain in the glare of the afternoon 


+ sunshine, 


Nelly had bravely kissed me before them all at 
parting, and the old Judge had spoken kindly 
vad eucouragingly while giving me his hand, but 
I felt sorrowful and distressed as I watched 
Nelly's lithe figure lessening slowly in the dis- 
tence, until a sharp turn in the trail at the foot 
of the mountain carried the entire party out of 
eeght, 

These partings and farewells kind of upset a 
chap sometines, dou't they, partner?” said o 
quict voice at my elbow, but eo unexpectedly 
that [ turned with a violent «tart. 

It was Seth Walters. We had been partners 
in prospecting for over a year, and with a uniform 
good understaading that even our rivalry for a 
pretty girl's Jove had apparently not interrupted 
ia the least. 

Seth was several yeara my senior, and before 
our coming together had saved and made a good 


deal of money, of which he was iaordinately fond; | 


but no one knew anything of his antecedents 
prior to his turning up in New Mexico, and he 
wae not generally liked, 

But though [ had come to trust in him 
thoroughly I could not help just now recalling 
Nelly’s suspicious concerning him with eomething 
of appropriateness to the place and occasion, 

“ Yes, old fellow, you are right,” said I. “At 
all events, I generally lean towards greetings and 
¥ elcomes as distinguished from partings and fare- 
wells.” 

“Ah! of course. But then you and Miss Ma- 
there were alone a good bit down here just before 

“the old Judge sent for her. You had plenty of 








opportunity to say good-by, in your own way, I 
should say.” 

* Well, what of it {” said I, a little sharply. 

“Oh, nothing, partner |" he went on, quietly. 
Only I was going to bet that the young lady 
might have said something to you about me not 
altogether complimentary.” —_. 

And he lovked at me with a painful sort of 


| eagerness. 


He was a thick-set, powerfully-built man, with 
a rather ill-favoured face, and up to this time I 
had always found something mysterious but not 
disengaging in his very uncouthness. But now I 
noticed an odd, set look in his face which might 
have meant either jealous fury or consuming, 
suppressed bitterness over his own loveless lot, 
and in either case it excited my sympathy and 


pity. 

T hesitated, and then frankly told him Nelly’s 
suspicions, but at the eame time saying that 1 
had earnestly combated them, and should con- 
tinue to do so. 

“You are right there, mate,” said Seth, with a 
resumption of his quiet, impenetrable manner, 
“and I am going to prove it to you.” 

“ There's no need of that, Seth,” I grumbled, 
discontentedly. 

And then I began to inveigh against m 

verty and the hardness of the conditions whic! 

been imposed upon me as the price of Nelly’s 
hand,” 

“Hold on, mate; you're off the track now,” 
said Seth. “ There’s nothing mean about Judge 
Mathers, and it’s only for his daughter's good 
that he has eet you a hard task, s« « thorough 
test of your grit and manliness, before intrus 
her happiness irrevocably into your keeping. 
said I would prove that Miss Mathers was wrong 
in her estimate of my character, and that you were 
right in defending me.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“Simply this, mate: Thatif you fail in striking 
it rich over yonder in the Buttes—if you come 
back reporting as bad luck as we've had together 
all along—TI'll--I'll lend you the four thousand 
pounds you require to qualify for your marriage.” 

His wholly unexpected offer—the immense 
magnanimity of it—fairly took my breath away. 

“Do you mean it?” J gasped. 

He seized both my handa, with a strange wild- 
ness in his look and manner. 

“ Yos, yes, I do mean it!” said he. “Only, 
of couree, you'll first give the Buttes a fair trial, 
as was agreed? You'll go there to-morrow and 
dig and dril! and blast first, to see what the rock- 
veins may yie!d you?” 

“Oh, of course I willl" said I. “ But hold on, 
Seth. I can’t just yet realize your glorious offer, 
in case of my still failing to strike it rich there.” 

“Aba! But you accept, don't you? And 
you'll tell Aer some time how she has wronged 
me in her thoughts? Say you will, and say 
that you accept.” 

The sudden certainty of soon having Nelly as 
my own, come what might of my prospecting 
ventures, still almost overwhelmed me. 

I fairly flang myself in his arms, notwith- 
stancing a sort of suppressed exultation in his 
wildness that would otherwise have challenged 
my attention. 

“] do accept, old boy!” I replied, lost in joy- 
ous emotions, “I do accept, and Nelly shall 
bless you as I do for your kindness, your noble- 
ness, your generosity |” 

He shrugged his shoulders, rapidly recovering 
his wonted stolid, rather slothful air, and as we 
walked back to the cabin he spoke no more of 
his offer, but occupied himself wholly with the 
details of my expedition on the following day, 

Pedro, who was getting our supper ready, 
locked up quickly as we entered the cabio, and 
gave me a giance of peculiar significance—half 
of dread, half of warning, perhaps—which I was 
too excited to notice at the time. 

He was au honest old fellow—a Navajo half- 
breed—who had been with me before my business 
association with Seth, and was wholly devoted 
to me. 

I could not sleep that nightuntil long after we 
had retired to our pig tern buuks. It was 

therefore nearly broad daylight when I turned 








out, and Seth had my pack-mule almost in 
readiness for my expedition, 

* All the tools, provisions, and blasting-powder 
you'll need are in the pack, leaving it still light 
enough for you to ride on top,” said my partner, 
taking an extra inch in the belly-strap. ‘I do 
hope you'll strike it rich over in the Buttes.” 

“So do 1; and I ought to have been off before 
this,” said I, heartily. ‘‘ But I can eat my break- 
fastin thesaddle. Where's Pedro?” 

“ He’s back in the washing, if you want to 
bid him good-bye,” was the reply ; and I at once 
went back over the ridge. 

Tho old balf-breed was ei(ting idly at the side 
of the washing, as if waiting for me. 

To my astonishment, he at once rushed up to 
me, seized both my hands, and began earnestly to 
entreat me, in his Mexican patois, to forego the 
expedition, saying that he was quite sure my 
partner had been seized with insanity, or was 
meditating some treachery against me. 

He talked volubly, avd with little wey. 
bility, giving me the impression that he might 
be crazy himself; and I at last broke angrily 
away from him and returned to the cabin, saying 
nothiog to Seth of what bad occurred. 

“What have you been burning?” I asked, 
climbing on top of the pack, and thankiog Seth 
for some bread and meat that he handed up to 
me. “Smells as if a fuse had been just lighted,” 

Seth laughed. 

“T just threw some fuee-scraps into the fire,” 
said he. ‘‘ Good-bye and good luck |” 

We chook hands, and I started the mule alo 
the trail we were to puraue—a d ous an 
difficult one nearly all the way to the Buttes, 
forty odd miles distant. But my mule was 
powerful and willing, seeming to make nothing 
of his double load. 

Once, on looking back, I saw Seth still stand- 
ing at the cabin door, gazing after me with 
folded arms. Oa looking back once more, & 
little later, he was uo longer there, and I 
pushed rapidiy on, a dip in the ridge soon 
taking the cabin out of wy 

Bat still later, when I gone a mile or 
more, I was suddenly startled by a distant cry— 
a human cry, as of one in extreme terror or 
mortal agony-—from the direction of the cabin. 

I came to @ halt, wondering what it could 
mean. But the cry was not repeated, and 
ascribing it after all to a California lion, a 
panther or some other wild enimal, I pushed 
on without giving it another thought, 

The sun rose gloriously, an a perfect 


day. made a matter of eight or nine 
miles, and my mule was picking her way 
among a network of through a dan. 


gerous ravine that I often traversed before, 
when I in became aware of the sulphurous 
smell I had noticed at the outset. 
“ What the deuce—”" I muttered. ‘‘Can it be 
er, that one of the fuses in the pack 
” 


I was interrupted by the pack itself begin- 
ning to smoke. I bounded to the ground and 
rushed crouchingly to the side of the ravine. 

As I gained it, a sharp intonation caused me 
to look back. A comparatively slight explosion 
had ripped the eack, which was now on fire, 
and half tumbled the mule over into a deep 
gulley. 

“Was ever euch luck?” I growled, and at 
the same time swearing a good deal, I am 
afraid. “There go my six pounds of blasting 
powder into useless smoke, and——” 3 

Six pounds? More like sixty! For this 
time I waa cut short by a second explosion, com- 
pared with which the first was no more than & 
fire cracker, and the force of which fairly flattened 
me up against tho side of the ravine. 

When I recovered, to find self only some- 
what stunned by the noise concuasion, the 
smoke of the explosion had cleared away ; but 
down in the bottom of the gully lay what was 
left of the mule and the pack, for both had been 


literally blown to fragments. ¥ 

Treachery? I should say so! Nelly’s suspi- 
cious and Pedro’s warnings had been equally and 
indubitably well-founded. 


I breathed bard as I thought of the iniquitous 
trap which Seth had set for my Festa 2 to- 
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ther with his refinement of cruelty as exempli- 
fed in his high-minded and magnani- 
mous offer me to a bride, 


A thirst for vengeance possessed me, and in- 
stinctively I felt for my pistols, But they 
notin my belt. Y had laid them in the crutch of 
the pack just after starting, and they had dis- 
appeared, together with the mining tools and 
pretty much everything else. - 

An examination of the fragments of the pack 
in the gully convinced me that it had contained 
no provisions whatever—that, in fact, ite contents 
had been made up almost wholly of powder ; 
doubtless all there was on hand at the cabin— 
fully fifty pounds, I should say. 
oan bea! I was about to ror pred cere bat the 

lly, @ spectacle met my gaze that trans me 
with astonishment and delight. 

The explosion had displaced some rocks and 
opened a wide, deep fissure in the higher side of 
the gully that rambled up into the rocky wall of 
the ravine itself, 

From the depths of this fissure there came a 
whitish, steely gleam, whose royal significance 
none could know better than I. I tore some 
specimens out of the cavity, and examined them 
expertly. It was no delusion. They were silver 
ore of asuperb quality, and there were unmis- 
takable indications of the outcropping, thus 
wonderfully revealed, extending deep and far in, 
ip might be, an inexhaustible abundance, 

T filled my pockets with some choice specimens, 
closed up the fissure, and was just getting out of 
the gully, when I heard the tramp of a horse 
coming down the trail. 

I ran and concealed myself in a crevice on the 
opposite sidé of the ravine, Just then the horse 
aud his rider came to a halt at the scene of the 
catastrophe. 

The rider was Seth—Seih himself, mounted on 
the horse that weowned incommon. It was well 
forhim that I was unarmed, As it was, I could 
grind wy teeth in secret, as he looked gloat- 
ingly down into the blackened and blood- spattered 
oie. without taking the trouble to dismount and 
examine it closely, s0 fully roust he have taken it 
for ted that the object of his murderous plot 
had completely attained. 

“Ho, ho, ho!” he exulted aloud, “Then it 
was just here that my unsuspecting partner, my 
accursed rival, was blown to fragments with the 
mule and the pack! Gad! but it was a uoble 
plot. He doubtless didn’t smell brimstone again 
till the half-dampened fuse, that I had so cun- 
ningly placed on top of the powder, sprang to ita 
work like @ tiger on its prey. Ho, bo,ho! What 
will my little Nelly eay when I bring her the 
news? Tears and wailings at first, as a matter 
of course, and then-—mine, mine for ever} Ho, 
ho, ho! And to think that I might have failed 
—that Pedro, the rascal, would have run after 
him with fresh warnings, bad I not fixed his flint 
for him in time! Ho,ho,ho! What if that one 
death yell of that old marplot shall ring in my 
ears for ever? Do I not triumph still, with my 
rival dead, and my prayed-for prize of beauty in 
my grasp? Ho, ho, ho! Thorough’s the word!” 

This was the eum and substance of his fiendish 
soliloquy, though he rambled on at much greater 
length before putting » to his horse and 
hurrying away, his diabolical laughter echoi 
among the rocks long after be had disap 
from view. 

Having no doubt from what I had overheard 
that he murdered poor Pedro I set out at 
once to return to the cabin. 

Tt was sbout noon when I reached it, or rather 
where it had stood, for it had been burned to the 
ground—and I found the charred remains of the 
poor old half-breed buried among the ruins, 

A hunting-kuife still sticking in the body, 
though with its wooden handle burned away, left 
no doubt of the manner of his death, nor of the 
— having beer eubsequently fired by the mur- 

erer, 

I refreshed a with a bath in a little 
spring that bubbled near at hand, and then set 
out gn foot for (Socorro, nearly fifty miles away, 
without any further delay, 

I was 20 exhausted, however, that I had to in- 
terrupt my journey with some hours of repote, 











and only reached Socorro at nine o'clock the next 
morning. 

I proceeded at once 1o Judge Mather’s resi- 
dence, and chanced in upon him and his daughter 
just as they were being agonized over a most 

owing account of my accidental death from 
the lips of Seth Walters, who, though taking a 
more round-about route than I, had, doubtless, 
peing mounted, preceded me there by several 


oure, 

Nelly, who had been weeping bitterly, gave a 
shriek of delight as she ym The aa Saudes 
started up ia dismay, and Seth, turning white, 
with his eyes starting ont of hia head, fied out of 
the house with an inarticulate cry, sprang on a 
horse that chanced to be standing just outside, 
and galloped away. 

A few words of explanation from me were sufti- 
cient to start the alarm, and he obtained but a 
brief start of a dozen or more pursuers, who were 
speedily thundering in his wake, 

When overiakén by his pursuers both he and 
his horse were found dead in the road, without a 
wound, the latter having beon riddet to death, 
and his rider having perished, as well as could be 
made out, through sheer excess of excitement 
and fear. 

He had been literally scared to death, which 
was perhaps less than he had deserved. But 
then there was no deciding what brief but 
appalling horrors or mortal terror and super- 
stitious dread he might have undergone, for 
his head of thick hair, naturally jet black, 
without a silver strand, had turned as white as 
snow, 

With Nelly at my side, her father facing me, 
and my ore specimens heaped on a table between 
us, you can be sure that it didn’t take me long 
to tell my story.. , ; 

That night the Judge accompanied me to my 
“find,” and assisted me in etaking it off. 

Three daya later he bought a third in terest of 
me for ten thousand pounds cash, and on the 
very day that he paid me the money Nelly 
became my wife, 

We have been very happy and very fortunate 
ever since, for I was not long in assuring 
myself that Thad “struck it rich” far more in 
obtaining Nelly herself than even in the great 
silyer lode which the explosion had unearthed at 
* Silver Rift,” as the place is now called. 








LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 
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CHAPTER XXXIiL. 


Jouiasn Bernadine pushed himself free from 
his mother’s arms, and fell back a pace till he 
rested against the closed door. The fireglow was 
the only light in the room, but it was sufficient 
to show the stern work that miogled in with the 
surprise written legibly on his lips and in his 
eyes. 

* Explain yourself, mother,” he said, his voice 
almost harsh and rough; ‘‘what in Heaven's 
name is the meaning of this! You know I am 
not fond of mysteries, Where is Leila, and 
what has hap ™ 

Mrs. ine stood trembling in every limb, 
‘A sort of resentful fire burned fiercely beneath 
her excitement; resent againet her son for 
repulsing her so roughly. She turned from bim, 
and moved as well as she could towards the fire- 

lace ; her agitation took every natural impulse 
rom her limbs, she felt as weak as though she 
had been ill for months, 

‘* Your wife has left your house,” she answered 
him, her voice cold but trembling ; ‘‘ she has gone 
to London, beyond that I know nothing— 
definite.” 

There was 9 significanh pause before the last 
me fon deobienibed the fireplace di 

ulian a e firep’ with a stride, 
an oath in from his lips, he clasped his 
mother’s wrist, and fixed his eyes upon her face, 
Mre. Bernadine was terribly alarmed, hie manner 
was something she had never seen before. She 
did not know’ im in this guise, 





L 





“If my wife has gone to London—left my 
houss, as you pub it so strapgely—-she has done- 
ao for some very reason, of that I am as 
fully convinced as I am that I stand here, Aad 
as you have become acquainted with so much- 
that seems diequieting to you, mother, I cora- 


mand you to tell me all that bas happened — 


since I left home three hours go. leila 
gone to London, you say ; why has ehe gone i” 


Mrs, Bernsdine’s face took a mulish expression > . 


that sort of hardness entered into ber that ls 
aph to come to exceedingly weak natures ab 
times. 

“Am I your wife's keeper, Julian?” she 
asked sullenly; she drew her hand frem hie 
hold, a burst of passion seized her. ‘*I wish 


that I had died,” she cried fiercely, ‘* before she. - 


had ever come into our lives |” 


Julian kept his eyes fixed upon the agitated 


woulan 

Ay, I cee, I know now how you hate her !’ 
he said bitterly, “(I have deceived myself all 
these months in thinking, in hoping otherwine. 
You hate my wife, poor troubled child, and in 
your hate you not only are ready to helieve 
ill of her, mother. You even wish her evil. £ 
—I pray I may be wrong,” the man aaid with 
a sudden break in his voice, and a sudden awfnh 
fear in his heart, ‘* but it may be that your wish 
to do Leila some harm has been more than a 
wich,” 

“You are mad, Julian,” Helen Bernadine 
exclaimed, her anger, her jealousy, her bitter 
disappointment at her sov’s manner overruling 
even her fear of his wrath. ‘‘{ rake allowance: 
for the fact that you are distressed—but you 
go too far in your worde. Recollech, I am a 
woman, If my claim on your respect ae your 
mother is worthless to you,” she paused, and 
then went on very awiftly before he conkd 
speak, “instead of accusing me of things which 
are as unjust as they are terrible, you shoul’ 
try and understand, if you can, what this after- 
noon’s work has been to me. 


shut my eyes to the fact that for some days pasb 


she has been acting, moving, speaking like ». 


woman oppressed with a secret care, Your 
thoughts will go instautly as mine went to—to her 
father—and when I learnt this afternoon quite 
euddenly that. Lady Bernadine hod announced 
her intention of going up to town without wait- 
ing .for your sanction, or escort, | immediately 
concluded that che cause of this strange dep 
ture could only be some summone from My, Vane. 
I beg to assure you, Julian, I should have done 
my best to urge your wife against such a journey, 
for though you say I hate her,’ with renewod 
bitterness, “still I am not inhuman enough to 
let her risk her health by euch madness, She 
evaded me, however, and———” 

Julian etretched out his hand to his mother, 

"Forgive me for speaking harshly,” he said} 
“you upset me so terribly for the moment. You 
cannot imagine what I suffered! Thank you fer- 
what you would have done, mother—-mayI ast. 
you to do more? Let no one in the house 
gather that there was anything strange in my. 
wife’s journey to-day. [ will follow her by this 
evening's express. Ib is some work of Vanes 
that haa taken her. Her great delicacy has 
unfortunately laid her open to receive her 
father’s cruelty only too surely. He han ao 
doubt calculated on thie, and has worked to a 
nicety upon her nervous condition, Had [| 
been near her this would not have happened. 
Coward, scoundrel that he is!” Julian said) 
his voice broken with anger, “} ought to have 
been warned by his long silence, 
have been prepared for this. By Heaven t 
when I meet him it will go hard with him if 
I do nob make him ewear to leave Leila free 
from him in the future !” 

He swung away from the fire, but Mrs, Berna 
dine called him back. 

It would be quite imporsible to describe the 
chaos of hot, miserable feelings that were clashing 
end thronging in the woman's mind at thi« 
moment, 

She had not known the full depth and extent 
of Leila’s power over Julian till now. Her own 
wild jealousy had reckoned upon some sign of 


Your wife makes. 
no confidant of me; yet I have not been able.to- 


IT should - 
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anger against the young wife, perhaps some 


expression of doubt mingled iu wish the auger, 
But Julian had no doubt, no anger for Leila. 


EE 


= mot 





to you, This afternoon as soon as Leila had gone 
her father arrived here unexpectedly ; he did not 
remain more than a.few. minutes, bub he re- 


She had done fvolishly, but she was the victimof | mained long enough to let me e2e that for once. 


another's wrong-doivg, not a sinner herself ; 
there was nothing but tenderness and anxiety in 
his mind for her, 

Bad there been one impulse of good stronger 
than her wretched hatred in Heleu Bernadine's 
eart it might have risen to staud by the girl 
now ab the last, even after she had spent so 
many hours in plotting and scheming to bring 
about what had actually happened, for treachery 
and definile wrong was not natural to her, 

Fer mental condition, however, had become so 
changed, so blighted by her unreasoning jealousy, 
by her hungry desire to win back her son's love 
to herself, no matter at what cost, she had 
drifted into a course of evil that could only ter 
minate in a most terrible future for herself, 

What instincts of good therefore might have 
come had Julian taken her news differently was 
swamped entirely in the flood of bitterest disap- 
pointment that swept over her, mingling ia with 
ail her other micerable sensationsand makiog her 
-for the moment a positive madwoman, 

She called him back as he was moving away. 

“Stop |” she eaid, and the word eseaped her 
.o @ husky note that sounded strange in her own 

urs, “stop, where are you going? Julian.” 

Julian paused, 

“To follow Leila at once,” hesaid, almost im- 
patieatly; the question struck him as being 
ridiculous 

“How can you follow her when you do not 
know where she has gone?” 

Julian frowned; his face looked pale 
worn in the firelight, 

“Sho will have left some message for me—a 
aote most probably ; if not she is sure to have 
telegraphed to me on her arrival,” 

Mrs, Bernadine’s heart gave «& terrible leap. 
$ue bowed her head. 

** Oh! my son,” she said brokenly, 
words, your faith go to my heart,” 

Julian stood so still he scarcely seemed a 
vreathing man, 

Mother,” he said, after what seemed a pause 

‘ acentury, but wasin reality only halfa minute 





and 


“Your 


“ mother, dear, if you have any rec! love for me | 
you will try to rid your mind of thoughts that | 


tre 20 unworthy of it. 


I will not stay to argue 
you now on the injustice of your aversion to 
oy joo child, who could not do any harm to 
you oranyone else ; who is so infinitely good and 
wobic, but I will ask you for the sake of the love 
that has always existed between us not to let 
these oruel suspicious thoughts, these unpardon- 
able doubts, bring you down eo low in my eyea as 
» destroy that tender respect, that faith 1 have 
always ‘aad in your womanliness and womun’s 
g jodneas 
Mrs. Bernadine stretched out her hand to him. 
{must speak,” she cried wildly, “I must 
k, even—-even though you will tell me you 
hate me afterwards, Ail that you say would be 
40 true, W be a shame to mo, Julian, if I had 
nly euspicion to go upon, but," 
eound that broke from his lips 
speaking frotn at 
facts,” 
“ Facts!" the man repealed the word in a 
volce which thrilled with an amazement and an 


“ 


but [am not 


wnwer Chat was boundless, “ Pacts 1’? He came 
back a atep ortwe. “Goon, mother,” he said 
quistly, “let me hear these facts; of what do 
consist f aud what is the nature of the 
gree you are desirous of bringing against my 

i 
iy facts are two in number,” Helen Berna- 


ered hin 


uradce (hat tue 


1 coolly ; “first, the definite 
summons that took Leila to 


lo ithis extraordinary way did not come 
her father; secondly, the absolute proof 
b waza mian-—wait, Julian, hear me out-- 
Whora Leila has reason to fear, who has 
ad the power to draw her from her busband’s 
home, and to take ber travel at once to obey his 
t : woman broke off ap instant 
's disconcerted her, his intense calm- 

Task » aif ult, 
will ak mie for these proofs, I give them 














 unheseding the | 


ispicion only, I ata speaking from | 
' coms into his life at all—to smirch the young 


a re 


his old nature had slipped from biz, and that) 
bis object in coming here so unexpectedly wae not 
to harm Leila or to ask her help but to warn her. 
The news that this enemy of hers was about to 
attack her roused for once the better feelings of 
the man, and he came to tell ber of her danger 
and tostand by her side if needs be ; but he came 
too late—for Leila was already gone.” 

Julian was silent another long moment as his 
mother paused ; then he laughed a bard, bitter, 
most unhappy laugh. 

“TI suppose I ought to thaok you, mother,” he 
eaid, with a sarcasm that was like a blow to the 
excited overstrusg. and most wretched womax. 
In order to prove your own truthfulness you 
have armed yourself with every sort of odious 
weapon with which you can strike a blow at my 
wife's integrity. You are clever; but you are 
not yet clever endugh to cope with Eustace Vane. 
He played with you once before, remember, he can 
play with you again. Why,” Julian’s voice was 
quivering with passion, ‘ the very fact that he dared 
to come bere this particular day is proof positive to 
me that Avs hand alone has worked the trick 
that has carried that poor child away frora me. 
Your first proof, my dear mother, is worse than: 
worthless ; for the sake of your pretty little 
scheme against my dear wife's honour and honesty 
it is to be hoped your second one bas more relia- 
bility in it ¢han-your firat,” 

Mrs. Bernadine drew herself away from him. 

“ T shall say no more, Julian,” ebe said curtly ; 
and a touch of the fear she had felt in the bagin- 
ning ran expressed in the sulleuness with which 
she spoke, in the sudden trembling of her hands. 
He barred her passage out of the room. 

" Pardon me, mother,” he eaid, with a coldness 
that was yet & burning fierceness. “‘ You will say 
wl, You cannot play with my holiest feelings in 
such a wanton manner aud for nothing! Yow 
say you have a proof that Ieila has gone to 
London not at her father’s summons, but at the 
summons of some mysterious man who ihreatens 
a danger to her. How do you know this! and on 
what foundation do you dare to build up an 
roeusation which is 30 shameful ia every mean- 
ing? Speak atwonce, Ido not ask, 1 command 
you to speak,” 

Mrs. Bernadine controlled her fear as well as 
she could, bub the effort was treniendous. 
seemed to be face to face with some fierce strange 
fos, a foe whé would show no mercy, not with her 
own eon, her big tender-hearted, gentle, generous 
son. 

For the first. time the fall horror of her wicked 
work flashed into the woman's mind, she hada 
gospivg sensation of terror upon her. 

She had never slackened in her evil design upon 
Leila’s happiness; she had caleulated upoa 
Julian's jealousy, and hot sesse of personal pride 
and honour, to make the ruin of the girl’s happi- 
ness complete and utter when the final blow 
should come, f 

To work an absolute separation between Julian 
and his wife, to put Leila as far out of her hus- 
bavd’s care and love as though she had never 


creature's most blameless soul with the stain of a 
sia, a wrong of whichehe would be incapable, to 
ataad herselfin the place Leila had held with Julian 
—to attain all this Helen Bernadine had let herself 
siak toa level so low thab now, at the first reali: 
sation of her own degradation, she winced and 
grew faint with horror ; and the very suggestion 
of the awful havoc her treachery would work in 
her boy’s heart made her wish with a wild de- 
apair that ehe were out of the world and ab rest 
for ever, 7 

Julian, seeing her staad before him white and 
trembling, calmed hituself a little, 

‘€ Mother, I shal! not ask you to forgive me 
for speaking roughly to you. When @ man is 
struck au almost murtal blow courtesy has no 
place with him, I am sure,” he repeated the 
words with passion, ‘‘that you imagine you are 
speaking this awful thing from conviction, Had 
sou not bold me that Hustace Vane was here this 

frerncon I would never have forgiven you for the 


£ 


She | 





words you have dared to. uee against.soy. wife. 
Aa itia J fiad it difieult.to understand how you 
come to accept soasily any statement this.mar 
may bring to you.. He is Leila’s enemy, - he is 
my enemy, he is a treacherous black-bearted 
hound, he has worked silently to , bring 
some trouble upon us, and be has succeeded 
iu one sense, though, thank Heaven!}..he. wil! 
fail in the eod, Say-no more; if. you. desire 
to keep silence, mother, I am content that it 
should be ao, for nothing you could gay would 
shake my faith in Leila, and it might raise up a 
barrier in my love and faith in you which 
nothing, nothing,” he repeated, “ would ever 
break down |” 

The woman shivered ; all the hot flame of her 
jealousy rushed through h«r heart again; her 
shame, her terror at what she had done, vanished 
ia that ruah of burning jealonay.  __ 

Words came from her lips ia a low fierce Way ; 
she struck him roughly ; she tore Leila’s sweet 
character to shreda—the pent up wrath against 
what her imagination had pictured, first,.and 
Eustace Vanes cunning had fostered afterwards, 
reached her son's ears aa the voice of one speaking 
in a horrible nightmare, 

“Trust—faith—love—for a girl who . has 
schemed from the first to be your wife! Who 
dared. to be your wife, to impose a false innocence 
and sweetness u you whea there was al) the 
while 0 black a shadow io her life! Doubt me 
if you will, Julian, I have spoken out the truth, 
and you will prove, if you seek farther, how true 
my words are! You will find for f how 
worthy thiv girl is of your faith when you 
discover for yourself the miserable fact that 
this man, Henry Bartlett, ‘bas not only’a chim 
upon Leila’s past, but a power to draw her to 

m, even now—now when she is your wife 
the mother of your coming child.” 

Julian never moved as his mother’s vcice 
died away into silence. When he spoke it was 
like the voice of a man ill unto death, 

"You saw Leila before she went, mother?” 
he asked in thst dull faint echo of his own 
cheery voice, 

Mrs, Bernadine shook her head, 

* No,” she whispered. 

" How did you first know she had goue ?” 

“er maid told me; she accompanied Lady 
Bernadine to the station.” 

“And there is—no—no message—no word of 
any sort?” 

Mrs. Bernadine shook her head agsio. 

“Y questioned the maid—there is nothing, only 
that Lady Bernadine hopes to return to-morrow 
early. Murray wished to go with Lady Beroa 
dine, but this was refused.” °° 

Julian still ‘stood ‘motionless, his lips moved 


stiffly as he spoke. 
“And Mr, Vane arrived immediately after- 
wards, mother #” 


“Tmmediately—he has followed Leila,” Mra. 
Bernedine added. 

hen,” Julian's eyes had a flash in them, 
“ then he knows where Leila has gone.” 

Mra. Dernadine trembdied. 

“ He—he can guess,” she murmured, 

Julian's whole being relaxed agaia. 

“Doubtless he can guess,” he said, with 
unutterable contemps. 

He turned round at this, and went out of 
the room. His mother standing locking into 
the fire, grew ashen whice and cold ashe went. 

* Even now—he trusts her still—even now!" 
she said, betweeu her teeth, 

She had the consciousness. of failure heavy 
upon her, She had played all her cards, and she 
had failed—worse than failei—for she had only 
worked to put herself farther away from Julian 
than she had ever pe Dee than she could 
have ibly dreamed of bei 

He held her in contempt, she could feel the 
iey touch of that contempt closing over her 
heart. Long though she might live, she would 
never recover this moment, never be again to her 
boy what she had once been, his beautiful mother, 
beautiful ia heart as in body. Ib-was a horrible 
thought ; and the game was not played ont. yet, 
though efe had failed—-there was another acd 4 
final trick to he played; and as. this was in 
Eustace Vane's hands it was scarcely likely to g° 
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very wrong, She had built on that fact a few 
hours ago; now she only dreaded it. She only 
remembered one thing—she had failed-—she had 
worked todebase Leila, she had only debased 
herself. Even if the worst construction was 
forced into Julian's miod her hold was gone, he. 
might live all his life with a riven heart, his 
mother would have no power to offer pity—ior 
it would always, let come what might, remain. 
that it had been her hands that had wrought the. 


theory ia correct, and that hound has tricked her 
into believing some trouble about him ? Anyhow, 
she is in no condition to take such a journey, I 
shall not breathe easily till I bold her in my arms 


. Time went quickly, and in another half hour 
‘Julian was being driven to the station with the 
maid beside carrying Leila’s dresaing- bag 
and a few other things that the young husband 
‘thought would be for the girl's comfors, since 


misery, her work that had ruined her boy'e}.she could mot return to her home for several 


bappiness, and torn away his faith as well as his hou 


dove f 
meme 


) CHAPTER XXXIV, 
Jottan went to work very quietly after leaving 
his mother. ond a aca white look on. his 
faca, he showed no signe of the shock he had 
receiv d it had beam a shock. He sl 


had told bim. », Thad 
ve him. no idea of Leila’s move- 
OR. Pa NE Cee , ; 

Heseearched both his wife's room and his own 
on whieh she would have 
. He found,vothing, which 
1 considering that his 







Lehis SAR dhe vacet italy plan te 
1 bei moe o 
coast ie eh “when. bo returned trout bis long 






tide. ee 
‘hep Sir Tylian -questioned the, butler, who 
reiterated and again the ge Lady 
piven hier to the i that she 
0 ber. arrival, » that she 
her husband explaining her 


tadplefh, a 
hurried departure. 

“Mrs. Bernadine were out, sir, at the time, 
and I took upon nf soi to urge her ladyship to 


wait till you come home, but she wouldn’t listen, 
sir. She seemed in terrible trouble. I think, 
Sir Julian,” the man said hurriedly, as if afraid 
of venturing the remark, “I think my lady must 
have had some bad news, I imagined at firet: it 
might heave been something about Mr. Vane ; but 
when he come, sir, this afternoon, I wondered if 
her ladyship could have had any bad news of 
Mies Sylvester!” 

Julian's ‘whole face brightened. The butler 
had been an old valued servant in the Bernadine 
family for years, Sir Julian had already en- 
doraed the good opinion his predecessors at Wilton 
Crosbie had expressed for the man; at this 
moment he felt aa if he could have shaken 
Rochester's hand off in the relief and explanation 
that came ab these last words. 

“You baye hit it exactly, Rochester,” be said ; 
and then once more he questicned the man 


about Leile’s last yr 

“You are quite sure ladyship said she had 
left me a note?” he asked, 

And Rochester could only repeat again and 

again what he had just said, that Lady Bernadine 
had impressed upon him not to forget that she 
had left a letter for her husband, 
__"“She did not say where she had put the letter, 
Sir Julian; and she went off in such a bustle- 
like, that I should not be surprised if her lady- 
ship carried the letter with her, instead of leaving 
i) behind, as she imagined. You will go up by 
the séven forty-five, will you not, sir? I beg 
pardon, Sir Julian,” Rodebdber added; “but 
would you like me to accompany you ?”” 

Julian shook his head at this. 

“Ob, no; there is no need for that. I shall 
$2 at once to Belgrave-square, Lady Bernedine 
is sure to be there ;” he spoke almost with con- 
viction, se comforting had been the suggestion 
that Rochester had given him, 

He busied himeelf in getting something to eat 
and in preparing for his departure. He ordered 
Leila’s maid to get ready also; he tremble! a 
little at the th t that lire could come to his 
darling wild escapade, 

_“T must scold her very tenderly,” he said to 
himwelf, unable to subdue his anxiety as thought 
followed on thought. “She has evidently been 


to 


rs at the very least. 
* And io fact, if I fied her much fatigued, I: 
her in town a day or two,” Julian said 


He had waited till the last moment for a 
telegram toarrive, but none had come when he 
had psa, tage ie enter pi to tele- 
graph on ap i that f come to the 
Tcilsen: Sakae EMlals. tha caereem. tole 
ag Amy ty. | arr one 

ulian comi.awey without a word to, or 
|About, his mother, 4\\;.«: 
}y He tried, in fag to,think about her; the 
«mood that her le words, her cruel attitude 
had brought upon him was something too sad 
for him to realigeall atyonce. That would be for 
afterwards. His,gnly definite feeling was a yearn- 
ing to see Laila’g lovely once again, and to 
hold her to wpein shield her from the 
rough, the that his mother’s auger 
and jealousy had poured out against her. 

He was tired and ill during the long journey. 
At each station there were eager..questionings, 
bub no message wae waiting for Julian, there- 
fore no telegram could Lave reached Wilton 


Crosbie. j 
Tt was only he. etood fnallyin the bustle 
of the,big Lo us, and realised that it 


was the world ef the great ciiy that teemed and 
surged about him, that the first desthly touch 
of fear came to Julian, for though he was 
in London at last how was he to know where to 
find Leils % 

A thousand hideous thoughts and possibilities 
flashed through his brain as he sat with his heart 
cold in his breast, being driven through the night 
streets to Belyrava-square, 

Wheat if Rochester's suggestion were to fail? 
What if some part of his mother’s mad accusation 
should be true? What if his own firet theory of 
treachery were also to be true? And now as he 
sat here, being whirled through the atreste of 
London, Leila had been lured to some other spot 
miles and miles away. It was all awful to bear! 

Julian was proving at euch a moment what so 
many, many a creature has'to prove in this world, 
that the realisation of any trouble no matter how 
great, is better than the suffocating agony, the 
dread of suspense of the unknown ! 

The first aspect of Mrs, Sylvester’s house told 
him to be prepared for disappointment, it was all 
dar} and closed. He had to ring eeveral times at 
~ hall bell before the big door was opened to 


The woman who stood before him was not one 
of the regular servants, but she was very civil, and 
answered all his questions willingly. 

Lady Bernadine had not been to the house, 
no one had been to the house ; Mrs. Sylvester 
and Miss Madeline would not be back for some 


‘ she told me she must 


In an instant they were rattling back to the 
station, the man driving for all he was worth ab 
the vision of such a splendid fare as this pro- 
mised to be. 
“What a fool I was not to have thought of 
this,” Julian said. 
He was very kind to the maid, and brought 
tears to her eyes by his consideration for her. 
“You must have something: to eat, Weatou,” 
hesaid, “when we get to the station again. I 
brought you away in such » hurry, I am gure you 
roust be hungry, and tired too.’ 
“Oh | I couldn’t eat, cir, til Lktow just where 
and how her ladyship is. 1: is getting very late, 
sir,” Weston added with a little catchiog sigh, as 
they passed a big clock that pointed to twenty 
minutes past ten. 
Julian winced as he looked af the time. 
“Oh, Heaven!” he cried ia his soul, “led mo 
end this su 1 Another. hour of this uncer 
tainty will drive.me mad |.” 
Something died in the heart of Julian Borna- 
dine in this mene af anguish—the joy and the 
brightness of his: spirit that, despite all his 
wed youth had lived on unbroken with bim, 
ing him hope when hope had g9emed sq..far 
way, and bursting into a sort of now boyishness 
when love and. happiness had come.to him. ./He 
would never be ihe same again. 

Weston’s heart was full of grief for her master 
as she watched him rushing about the big etation 
trying to find the officials who could, perkaps, 
give him information, 

She had been placed on 9 bench with the bag 
and other thiugs beside her, and her mind r 
volved over and ovéF again all that had happened. 

 There’s something iv it all as [ can't under 
atand. Her poor 1g amy shall I ever forget 
her white face, and her big startled eyes when 
© to London at ence, Oh, 
yes, there's something) very wrong, and I hope ft 
may be forgiven, but! can’t help thinking as Mra 
Bernadive might have prevented al) thie if she’d 
have cared to doso, She aiu’t never deceived ma, 
she fair hates my lady, poor little thing. I wish 
to goodness they’d never come to live together, 
that Ido. It don’t never answer, more s#pecia! 
like when the mothers as young like as Sir 
Julian’s mother. Oh, I wish Mis» Sylvester had 
been in London to-night, what a comfort she 
would have been.” 

It was a difficult task evidently for Sir Julian 
to find the information he required. Weatou 
satand watched eagerly for his coming. 

The hands of the big clock moved on slow! 
but aurely ; it was now close upon eleven o’alock 
and Weaton’s heart gave a néw throb of fear for 
her lady. 

“Oh! where can she be? she that delicate she 
can hardly stand or walk. Oh! what dreadfu! 
calamity can have happened toher? Oh! good 
Heaven have ber in your care |” 

The prayer had scarcely fluttered on the maid’. 
lips when a man approached her. [i was tho 

ard of the train by which Sir Julian and she 

d just travelled. 

“You're with Sir Julian Beruadine, I thiv's, 
aren’t you miss?” he asked, respectfully. 

Weston gave a little scream as she caw a buf. 
coloured envelope in his band. 

“Oh! you’ve gob a telegram for my masi~: 





time; but the last news was that Mra. Sylvester 
was much better—in fact, going on very nicely. 
If there was any message it would be sent on to 
Mrs, Sylvester at once. 

Julian thanked the sleepy woman, and turned 
down the steps. 

His face was white, haggard, and old as he 
stood by the cab again, 

“ Her ladyship has not been here, Weston,” he 
said, and he could not still the tremble in his 
voice, nor shut out the anguish from ths eyes of 
the maid, whoze trouble was only equalled by her 
sympathy. 

“T’ve been thinking, sir,” Weston said, eagerly, 
“as we ought to have made some inquiries at 
Euston when we arrived, There was the guard 
as travelled up with her ladyship, sir. I made 
so bold as to ask him to de all he could for her 
when she got to London, when I found she 
would not take me with her; perhaps:-—” 





much alarmed about Margot, unless my first 





But with Julian it was more than “ perhaps,” 


At last we shall have some news. Oh ! sir, wi 

| you be ao good as to go and tell Sir Julian! | 
mustn't leave these things. There, that’s his, 

} that fine tall gentleman talking over there, please 

| go at once,” 

| Weston eat with beating heart watching the 

| man go across to where Julian wae standing, 

She almost gave a little cry as she saw the 
eager way he tore open the telegram, aud then 
she was on her feet, for Julian was hasteniug 
across to her, 

Our search is ended, Weston,” Julian said, 
his voice husky with reactionary paiu and the 
new pain the mossage had just given him; “ her 
ladysbip is safe but ehe is very ill This telegram 
haa just been re-telegraphed by Rochester, On! 
thank Heaven we had the sense to come back to 
the station 1” 

Weston was conveyed ‘to another cab, an? 
Julian, having dispensed much golden largesse 
among the railway ofScials who had vied with one 
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OUR SEARCH IS ENDED, WESTON,’ 


another in their desire to help hima, got in beside | 
her once again, and directed the driver to get to | 


Mouutroyal-sireet without the smallest delay. 


He felt very weak and ill as they were being | 


whirled there. 

So many acute moments of suffering had robbed 
him of courage and of strength. The fact that 
he was going to be with Leila immediately was 
not so clear before him as the agony that he 
would have had to endure if thie telegram had 
not reached him 

He was not ia the mood to wonder or to sort 
tue reason for Leila’s journey to her old lodgings. 





His white lips whispered the words again and 
again, and when at last the cab stopped before 
the door and hegot out on to the pavement, he 
reeled in his agitation and fear like a drunken 
man, 

Mrs. Newtou had evidently caught the sound 
of the wheele for she opened the door before they 
could ring, 

“Oh, sir, you have come! Thank Heaven! 
thank Heaven! I doubted if the telegram could 
reach you in time to bring you to-night. Tread 
softly, sir, and come this way. The doctor is 
here still ; he has been here all the night, pretty 


Only one fact was clear, that the hand of Eussace | near !” 


Vane would be proved on investigation to have | 


been th 
her hom 
Was 50 Nece 

The meseage Rochester had telegraphed on hax 


reached Wilton Crosbie evidently about an hour | 


after he had left, 

It was directed to himself, signed “ Newton,” 
an ; Tan 

‘Please come atonce, Lady Bernadine is here 
aad veryill, Thirty-nine, Mountroyal-street.” 

Julian knew, of course, all the story of Mrs, 
Newton's kindness to Leila in the old days, and 
of her pride and delight iu the girl’s good fortune, 

He had never met the woman, but the first 
great seusation of relief that came to him wae 
the thought that his wife was in the care of a 
friend, though humble. After this nothing was 
emerabered snve those ominous words—-" she is 
very ill.” 

The weight of fear, the cold, sick feeling that 
came into Julian Bernadine’s heart as he was 
driven through dingy streets to the one particu- 
lar dingy street and house where his darling lay 
despened terriby each moment. 

He alone, perhaps, out of all the world, knew 

» weak Leila’s physical stamina was. 

He had been watching each day, each hour 
almost, with an eager and an anxious eye, fearing 
the rough wind to blow upon her, and aow she had 





With her strong arm Mrs, Newton almost 


means of bringing the girl away from | supported, rather than guided, Julian into the 

nd from the shelter of » care which | front parlour, Her eyes, aot her ears, caught 

sary to her. 
q 


the inaudible whisper on his lips. 

“You must please be so as to wait, Sir 
Julian,” she answered him, gently. “I daren’t 
let you go up just now ; there’s a nurse. there, 
and | sent for the best doctor I could think of ; 
and now,” Mrs. Newton added, briskly, “‘ now I 
am going to give you a drop of brandy, sir, before 
I tell you another word.” 

She stood over the young man and literally 
forced the stimulant down his throat ; giving a 
dose to Weston at the same time. 

“ Now, I'll tell you all I have to tell, sir,” she 
went on, “ which ain’t much; only that this even- 
ing late, about six thirty to seven o’clock, a cab 
drove up and her ladyship got ont. I see, then, 
she were ill and very much upset, but I were just 
too glad to see her to scold her for coming. I 
brought her in here, sir, and then she went off 
into a faint, I lay her down, sir, for a quarter 
of a hour, and then she comes too again, and 
she whispers to me, as she were in great 
trouble,— 

“*Tve come here to mest a gentleman on 
business,’ she said to me, sir. I her as no 
gentlernan had come; aud then she sighed, sud 


| tears come in her eyes. 


“*Ah! but he’d come,’ she whispered ; ‘for 





'ULIAN SAID, HIS VOICE HUSKY WITH REACTIONARY PAIN, 


at that moment the bell rung, and I heard {some 
one asking for Lady Bernadine. 

“As soon as Miss L-——, her ladyship, I did 
ought ter say, heard his voice, she give a gasping 


sigh, and then, sir, she slipped down in in 
another faint, much worse than the frst. f 
called to my servant and sent her for the doctor, 
and then I spoke to the gentleman-—-Mr. Bartlett, 
he called himself, sir—-and I told him her lady- 
ship was in no condition to see him; ‘and if, 
I made so bold as to add, Sir Julian, ‘ you’ve got 
any kind of real business to talk over with Lady 
Bernadine, perfmpe you'll be so good as to wait 
till her "usband comes this evening |’ 

“ Ab that, sir, he give a sort of curse as he 
slunk away, and I knew hiim then, sir, a seedy 
sort of man as has been here many times a 
inquiring after her ladyship, Someone as wants 
to worry about her father, that’s what he is, sir. 
And now I'll leave you and go and see what the 
latest news ia, I'll be back in a moment!” 

Julian sat motionless on the hard horsehair 
sofa, He was alone, Weston had gone into the 
kitchen. The hot influence of the brandy crept 
through hia veins, giving him heat and strength - 
but hotter than this—fierce, cruel almost, ran a 
hideous, an awful doubt, born of his mother’s 
words, and —? devastating passion aud 
grief too great to be measured by any words to 
the heart of one who was not only a map who 
loved jealously, but who was a husband with o 
husband’s jealousy of his honour as wel! as of bis 


love. 
(To be continued.) 








THERE is in Spain a river called Tinto, which 
has very extraordinary qualities; its waters, 
which are as yellow as a topaz, harden the sand 
and petrify it in a most surprising manner. If 
stone falls into the river and rests upon another, 
“ both become perfectly united iu a year. It 
withers the plants on its banks, as well as the 
roots of trees, which it dyes the same hue as its 
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been torn from this care and she lay “ very ill,” [he never breaks his word,’ And, eure enovgh, { waters, No figh live in its streata, 
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B4S]L WAS EBAGERLY WATCHING CECIL WHO SZEMED TO BE HEYDLESS OF THE DANGER SLE WAS IN, 


A MAIDEN FAIR. 
[A NOVELETTE.} 


CHAPTER L. 

A COLD evening in very early spring. Al! day 
a bleak wind had howled up and down the busy 
London streets, and whistled sbrilly in the 
deserted suburbs, Ladies who merely had to 
cross the pavement to their luxurious broughams 
pulled their costly firs more closely round them, 
aud delicately shivered, while their poorer sisters, 
who had no warm clothigg to protect them, drew 
their tawdy rage together, their teeth chattering 
with cold and hunger, and slipped silently round 
corners, crouching as near the wall as possibie, 
here and there, for a moment’s protection from 
the stormy blasts, until the aroma of rich food, 
arising from the area kitchene sent them shud- 
dering away, 

In front of a large house facing the park a 
carriage had been in wee some time, the 
coachman occasionally w g his horses up and 
down, then keeping them stationary again before 
the door, 

A tall, dark, handsome man had been passing 
to and fro opposite these houses almost .as long 
as the carriage. He was evidently waiting for 
someone, for now and again he drew his watch 
from his pocket, scrutinised it in the light of the 
nearesd lamp, uttered an impatient exclamation 
and walked on. 

Just as he the waiting carriage once 
more the door of the house was opened, and a 
broad stream of light flashed across the path- 
way, illuminating the bright bays and the glitter- 
log harnesa, 

Basil Courtenay glanced idly into the hall as 
he sauntered past, 

Instantly the careless, insouciant expression 
disappeared from his handsome face, and was 
succeeded by a look of intense admiration and 





interest ; such a look as seldom fails to make ite 
appearance on & man’s countenance at sight of a 
beautiful woman ; unless, indeed, he be a con- 
firmed misogamist, Basil Courtenay was any- 
thing but that, though by no means unduly sus- 
ceptible, and he only just succeeded in stifling 
an unguarded exclamation of delight. For in- 
side that entrance hall, only two or three yards 
from the open door, stood the most beautiful 
girl that Basil had ever seen in hie life. 

He had travelled in many lands, and gazed at 
mapvy lovely women, but none of them, in hier 
estimation, could equal thie fair English girl, a¢ 
she stood for a moment in the brilliant light, 
near the open door of a sitting room, speaking to 
eomeone inside. 

A sea-green robe floated rouad her, sprays of 
sea- weed catching it up here and there ; strings 
of la ornamented her white neck and arms, 
and from beneath a fillet of seaweed and seed 
pearls her golden hair etreamed in wavy masses 
to her slender waist. 

‘Undine !” eaid Basil te himself, stirred out 
of his ordinary calm and coolness by this bewitch- 
ing vision. 

He crossed quickly to the other side of the 
road, then turned for another cautious look, 
Just then a maid came forward with a heavy fur 
cloak, and covered up the dazzling picture. 

The lovely girl descended the steps, entered 
the brougham, and was driven swiftly away. 
The house door closed, shutting in all the warmth 
and brightnese. And Basil Courtenay was left 
outside in the dark, his eyes feeling strained and 
glazed, the image of that fair enchantress im- 
printed on his heart for ever. 

Who was she! he wondered. If only he might 
contrive to discover her name! He had many 
friends in town, some of them might know her. 

Basil recrossed the road and ran lightly up the 
steps. Quickly striking a match he inspected the 
door, found number, drew out his pocket- 
book, and was about to make a brief entry, when 
a sudden gust of wind blew out the feeble light. 

Basil hastily struck another match, dotted 











down the number. and was turuing away, when 
he found himself confronted by a burly police- 
man, who flashed a bull’s-eye lantern upon hizo, 
and sternly demanded what he was doing there. 
In the dim light the police officer had only seen 
a tall mau who seemed to be inspecting locks 
and fastenings in a remarkably suspicious 
manner, probably with the intention of effecting a 
vurglarious eatrauce later ou. 

A second look in the bright light of his lantern 
convinced him of his mistake ; unless, indeed, 
the man before him happened to be a member of 
“the swell mob,” but the officer surmised, and 
correctly enough, that a thorough gentleman 
stood before hin. 

The aristocratic face, with its clear-cut features, 
its keen dark eyes, drooping brown moustache; 
the strong white hands, on one of which gleamed 
& Wassive signet ring, the well-cut heavy over- 
coat, with its fur collar, all this did not look mueh 
like a “midnight marauder”; and the deep 
rich voice completely reassured him. 

“All right, my man?” said Basil, with an easy 
laugh, “Iam not up to any burglarious pro- 
ceedings, I merely wished to obtain the number 
of this house,” 

The policeman’s eyes twinkled. He too had 
seen that beautiful yousg lady, and he had a very 
good idea why this handsome ran was so anxious 
to obtain a little satisfactory information. 

“Do you know who lives here?” asked Basil, 
fumbling in his vest pocket, 

“ Mrs. Vigian, a widow lady, sir,” replied the 
man instantly. ‘‘ She has no family, buta young 
lady is staying with her, I don’t know her name. 


| She came out a while ago.” 


"Yes, 1 saw her,” said Basil, briefly. Then, 
dropping a silver coin into the officer’s ready 
hand, he turned away. He had not gone far, 
however, when be met the man for whom he had 
been waiting, his great friend, Dane Vereker, 
who was abont his own height, and much the 
same build, but fair instead of dark, with merry 
blue eyes, full of fun and frolic, 

“ What on earth have you been doing?” ex- 
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claimed Baail, irritatbly. “I have been waiting 
here for hours, kicking wy heels on that path- 
way.” 

“Very sorry, dear boy, but I really could not 
gat away,” returued Vereker, equably; “ you 
know what Eleanor is when she is determined -to 
keep a fellow dancing attendance upon her, 

“Thad to remember on imaginary telegram, 
which must be sent off at all costs, before I could 
cet away. 

“Tf IT had toldher I was off -to meet you she 
would have given meno peace till I promised to 
take you back with me.” 

“No, probably not,” said Basil,:with an im- 
patient laugh. “I suppose I ought to feet 
honoured by her preference,-but I fear I. most 
certainly do not appreciate it,” 

There was no conceit about this. 

Eleanor Barnes had made no seeret of her in- 
fatnation for thia handsome man; and it was a 
standing joke among her acquaintance at the 
present time, She was now oma visit to Mrs. 
Vereker, Dane's stately diguifed mother, and 
though that lady was much annoyed ab her 
conduct, she could not well shorten her guest’s 
visit, Eleanor’s mother being one of her most 
intimate friends, and a lady whom she esteemed 





as highly as she disliked her daughtex, who “was 


so very unlike her, 


Miss Barnes was on the look-owt for a<wea'thy: 
husband, aud had tried: her.utwoshtte'-entrap- 


Basil Courtenay ; but she was'nob thewealy onc 
of her type whom that young’ man en 
countered, aud he took refuge in distant polite: 


ness when compelled to meet her at his friend's | 


house 

Usualiy, however, he mswaged to see Dane 
outside somewhere, and had arranged to meet 
him on this particular eveving, little thinking how 
long he would have to wait, and little cariug, now 
that he had been rewarded by that bright vision. 

“Tuo loveliest girl I ever saw in my life, Dane, 
my boy,” he said, enthusiastically, after giving 
his friend an account of all he had seen. 

*T muet find out who she is. I shall not reat 
untill have obtained an introduction he is 
staying with Mrs, Vivian.” 

Daue Vereker started, 
heartily, 

“ What a lark |” he said, disrespectfully. “ Ah, 
Basil, see what you missed by that refusal to 
accompany me thie afternoon. I had—afternoon 
—-tea—at—Mrs, Vivian’s house.” 

He drawled out the significant words, with a 
leliberate pause between each one, and roared 
with laughter again as he caught sight of Basil’s 
‘hagrined face in the light of a lamp they were 
passing. 

“ What is her name!” asked Basil eagerly, 

‘Mrs. Vivian's nanie?” replied hia friend, 
nischievously, “oh, it is Georgiana, I believe. [ 
think she signed herself ‘Georgiana Vivian,’ 
2 honouring me with o note of invitation not 
long since,” 

Basil longed to shake him. 

‘No; I meau the younger lady, her visitor, of 

ree,” he goid, restraining himself by an 


and then laughed 





me see,” began Dane 


” 


The younger one ; let 
low i n i 

slowly ; “her name is—— 
A’ this moment a sharp gust of wind swept 


round the corner, and took away with it Dane's | pleasure of meeting, when next I see her,” he 
hat, whirling it along the street in front of him. | said, pleasantly, 
)¥ he dashed in pursuit, Basil following slowly, | are now residing 


thoughts etill occupied with the fair ua- 
4nown. 


By the time Dane had recovered his hat, avd | companion, a middle-aged lady, who manages the 


ficished grumbiing at the undignified chase, the 
two men were opposite ori the West-end 
bs, on the steps of which steod aeveral men 
they knew. 

Dane Vereker immediately went up to them, 
while Basil, suddenly recollecting an engagement 
which until now had been completely driven out 
of his mind, hurried onwards, 


Qu 


neat day, and make him teil him ell he knew, 


_ Here, however, Fate, inexorable Fate, stepped | name of that young lady who has been visiting 
in. When Dane Vereker reached his rooms that } you ! 
night a telegram awaited him, ivforming him of | cannot tell 
an | the crowdes 
ir- | upon it, to myself at least. 


iimess, and in less 
nig W » Devonshire, the ox 


his father's serious 


than 
hour he was on ! e 


ay 








| ing with me, but she-—— 


] 
' 


| Basil was compelled to stand aside, his curiosity 


| turned to Mrs, Vivian, driven to bay, and look- 
Tt was very tiresome, but he would see Dane | ing very handsome and determined. 


“the Serpentiae, looking down into'the. glittering 


paso helmeted constable walked, up. and down 


—-— 
rences of the evening forgotten in his overwhelm- 
ing anxiety, 
Fortunately all danger was over by the time he 
arrived, and his father rapidly recovering. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ar exactly the same hour on the fellowing 
evening Basil Courtenay might have been seen 
pacing up and down in front of the house whi¢h, 
as he sup contained his enchantress. mi 

Lights gleamed from all the windows, carri 
after cat drew up in front of the door, am 
deposited the gaily-dressed oceupauts, at 

viden'ly a ball or dance was in progress, and: 





‘| were sacred thivgs with Basil Cour! 


‘*Ah!” exclaimed Mra, Vivian, suddenly en. 
lightened, there was such intense meaning in 
those last words, “ Her name is Cecil Grantley,” 
she said, hurriedly, “and she is quite the 
sweetest girl I know, a great favourite of mine.” 

Basil was not at al! surprised to hear that. 

* Cecil lives at Beech Court, Devonshire,” 
continued Mrs, Vivian ; “her, mother is living, 
but her father died some years ago. Well, [ 
really must run away now, Come and eee me 
to-morrow, Mr. Courtenay, I want to hear ali 
about yourself and your mother,” 

Basil faithfully promised to cath Little fear 
that he would break that promise. Promises 
, to be 
no matter what self-sacrifice 





as one happy man after another passed into the 
house Basil fairly ground his teeth with rage, 
To think that all those men would have the 
privilege of dancing with that lovely girl while 
he himself must remain outaide, 
Tb was too mueh.for Basil, and he turned away 
walking b careless whither he. wend. 
Presently he,dound. bimself.on: the banks of 


water, wenn: gin nes : 
»/Dhen, for the second time, be was regarded 
with much attention by a member of the force, 


ro him. with hea _ tread, evidently under 
e RR o man 
was m ae | | 


With a short hard langh, which confirrned the 
coustable in his belief that the gentleman had 
“something on his mind,” Basil turned away, avd 
walked sharply the road again, quite away 
from the water, which, however, he had scarcely 
seen, 80 completely was his gaze turned inwards, 

He was longing now to know the name of the 
girl he had seen. #5 

He did not think he would have much ciffi- 
culty in ascertaining that much. Mrs. Vivian 
was 20 wellknown, anyone staying with her 
would be well-known too. 

Afternoon tea was Basil’s abomination. He 
enjoyed a cup of strong tea or good coffee im- 
mensely, after his late dinner, but the afternoon 
brew, with the scandal which so often actom- 
panies it, the inevitable gossip, al) this was not 
to his taste at all. 

However, for the next few deys he attended 
several afternoon teas, and one afternoon he 
heard “ Mrs, Vivian ” announced. 

“ At last,” he thought contentedly ; but Mra. 
Vivian entered alone, to Basi!’s disappointment, 

Having convineed himself by a few cautious 
inquiries that this waa really the “Mrs, Vivian” 
outside whose house he had spent those unenviable 
moments, Basil begged an introduction from 
the hostess. 

This was willingly accorded, and presenaly an 
easy flow of conversation was passing between 
Mrs. Vivian aud Basil, the lady becoming much 
interested in him as soon as she discovered that 
she had becn at the same school as his mother 
yeara ago. : j 

Basil wondered if Mrs, Vivian would mention | 
the young lady he had seen, and tried tio lead up | 
to it in a wily manner, 

“I must tell my mother whom I have had the 


_ “Where shall I tell her you 
“In Greville- vardeus, nutaber four,” replied 
Mrs, Vivian. “Jam alone now, except for my 


I have had a young frien 


house for me. stay- 


Here Mrs. Vivian was interrupted by the 
approach of a lady, with several daughters, and 


unsatisfied, 
When the other ladies passed on Basil again 


‘Mrs. Vivian, will you kindly tell me the 


I have « special reason for asking this, 1 
is now, and here,” with a look round 











room, “but a great deal depends 
T have seen her,” 





ARS: 


all costs, 

e ™ 
little difficulty in keeping this 
ygne, whichapeomised pleasure, for though that 
r gislayna no longer, with Mrs, Vivian, and 


‘bis-new fsiend could,talk about her, and Basil 


-quite looked forward to this treat, though his 


" tions were! #omewhat damped by: the 
onviction that something would = to 
, Mra, 


t him ¢alling, or that if he 
vian would be unable to see him. 
If she could eee.him they would be interrupted 








ay other callers, and:he would find an avalanche 
of aoviety sm descending upon his devoted 
head, while the ono which interested him, 
which indeod was fis bpooming the only one he 
cated to discuss, would o l er. 

Basil met several of his: ds during the 
eveging, but resisted all. t to draw 
hing 4) ravage rye of nigh t, and sat 
alone. ing, until late +, trying to 
conte & plan for innocently presenting lf 


-— neighbourhood of Beech Court, Devon- 
iG, ) 

This was no passing fancy, Basil knew, such as 
mapy & man indulges in, for a short time, after 
seeing a bewitching girl, to whom he is unable to 
apeak, and about whom, simply because of the 
difficulty imn.becoming acquainted with her he 
feele incessantly curious. 

If he never met Miss Grantley again he knew 
that he should never forgeb her. That however 
many beautiful girls he saw in the future he would 
always be mentally contrasting them'with that 
bright vision he had accidentally seen. 

Tie shadow would be more valuable to him 
than the substance, ‘ 

Always, until he saw Cecil Grantley agsin, 
there would be that wretched sense of loss, of 
failing to be satisfied with life, as this happy 
young man had always found it 20 easy to 
before that eventful evening. He was tempted 
at times to wish that he had never lingered near 
Greville-gardens on that night, tempted even to 
wish that he had never known, or waited that 
night for, Dane Vereker. 

“or this overpowering element, this all-conquer- 
ing love, will speedily outweigh the strongest, 
and, until its advent, the most faith{ul of mascu- 
line friendships.” 


CHAPTER UL 


Ow the following day Basil prveb ae § Sorte 
found himself crossing the threshold of the house 
outside which be had spt so many anxious 
minutes. ie 

He tried to imagine how he wonld have felt 
at this moment if that house had still contaived 
the fair face and form he so longed to see again. 

His heart would have been beating more 
quickly, he knew, however cool and collected be 
might have appeared ; but he was now about to 
see a well-preserved, if somewhat elderly lady, 
not a bewitchingly beautiful young one, who had 
fairly or unfairly stolen thab heart, and he ielt 
calm and conventional enough. 

Mrs, Vivian had received visits from several of 
her friends that day, but they bad all pasted 02 
‘to other houses, and Basil was very pleased to find 
her alone, They hada cosy hour or so’ to thew! 
selves over the delicious tea and cakes on the 
“ afternoon tea” table. _ 

Mrs, Vivian entertained the young man with 
some short and amusing accounts of his mothers 
youthful pranks at the school they had both 


“ 
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attended as.“ boarders ;” and Basil stored them 
ap in his memory for future use, resolving to 
electrify. bis hvodeaee motheg by the n 
roention of some of her childish frivolities. 

A beautiful cabinet 
Grantley stood on one of the side tables, and 
Basil looked at it with longing syes, 

“ Mrs. Vivian,” he said, suddenly, withdrawing 
his eyes with an effort from that bernie 
pictured face, ‘I told you that I had a very ¢ 
reason for wishing to know the name of that 
young lady, and that I-had aceen her. My chief 
aim in life will now be to win her ior my wife,” 

Mra. Vivian looked at him in amazement. 

“ Well, really, I have often heard it said that 
this is a rapid age,” she remarked, seriously ; 
“but I do not think that I ever before eo fully 
realised the fact, My dear boy, you have only 
seen Cecil at a distance, you have never spoken to 
her you know wernt nothing about her cha- 
racter and disposition, her education, hor’ tastes, 
and yet you feel yourself justified in making such 
an astounding assertion. Oh, the folly of 
gouth |” 

Stilishe smiled very kindly and encouragingly 
at him, and Basi! saw that the folly found favour 
in her eyes, Cecil was alreazy a prime favourite 
with her. 

Basil was on the way to her heart of hearts. 

Never had she met with a young man. whe so 
impressed her; ab all events not since. the late 
Mr. Vivian was @ young man, and that was many 
years ago, 
There was something about Basi! which rather 
‘eminded the good lady of her own young lover 
io those lopg ago days of courtship, when Law- 
rence Vivian had walked and ridden miles to 
meet her for a few short moments; when the 
sound of her stern pareat’s voice in the distance 
would send thelovers flying different ways to eec.pe 
him, until at last o providential Pfs ct which 
enabled Lawrence to assist his future father-in- 
iow most materially, turned the scaleiv the favour 
of the almost hopeless young couple, and wafted 
them into the safe haven of matrimony, 

Mrs. Vivian had not yet forgotten how her 
lover's face would light up at the mere sight of 


a! 


her, and now she saw and understood the same | 


light in Basil’s dark eyes, aa they rested on ‘that 
fair pictured face before him, 

“ They were made for each other,” thought the 
lady, sympathetically, “and a a rule it is in- 
variably those who are by mature most fitted to 
be joined together who are the most ruthlessly 
severed and parted by some cruel Fate. Intense 
happiness seems just within their grasp, when 
Tate steps in, and intense misery is heaceforth 
their lot,. A.wave of Fate’s wand, and all is 
changed, The roseate hues of hope dia away, 
and iagtead, of them come the dull dark gre 
tints of despair. That is, if one allows oneself 
to become despairing. ‘The best way is to det to 
work to try to conquer Fate; but this needs 
more courage than.the rasjority of hopeless onea 
are gifted with. Dear me! bere am I, indulging 
ia metaphysics ; and I promised to call. for Mrs, 
Percival, aud accompany her to see those Court 
costumes.” 

And . having successfully extricated herself 
fcom ths regions of romance Mra, Vivian betook 
herself to her dressing-room, and rang for her 
inald, 

Mesawhile, down in Devonshire, Cecil Grantley 
was going through sundry of those experiences 
which almost invariably atteud a young and 
Pee A girl, no matter where she may happen 
to be, ' 


The vicar of the charch she attended com- 
plained that he could seldom retaia a curate for 
any length of time, as ove hapless young man 
after another fell a victim to Ceeil’s. unconscious 
powers of attraction ; and wing quite unable to 
remain in her vicinity after the quiet refusal 
they were compelled to listen te departed frora 
the neighbourhood, and sought work in less con- 
genial, though perhaps. less harassing atmo- 
spheres, some allowing the sorrow and disappoiat- 
ment to work beneficially upon their characters, 
moulding them into a more perfect form, others 
deteriorating and becoming careless, according to 
their telative strength of mind. 

. Tho viear at last met with an elderly man, and 
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congratulated himeef on the improbability of 
this stern, grave-looking individual being 
attracted by the bright young girl; but, es he 
pathetically remarked later on the middle-aged 
helper was worse than all tke others put 
together, and when it came to the hapless man 
striving at such a state of confusion that he 
positively handed his vicar a copy of amatory 
verges, in mistake for a paper of parish accounts, 
that astounded gentleman regarded him ec 
severely over his spectacles, and gave him such a 
scathing lecture, thst at last, in sheer despair, 
the unhappy maa resigned, taking himself and 
his woes elsewhere, so soon as the vicar had 
obtained a substitute. 

Warned by experience, that sternest of all 
mentors, the vicar relentlessly decided upon 
having a wwarried curate to succeed him, and 
things went on more emoothiy, 

Cecil had not the very faintest idea of the fact 
thav singularly handsome man was wildiy ia 
love with her at the present time. 

She had not even seen Basil Courtenay, as he 
stood there, gazing so aémiringly upon her. 

Occasionally she pictured to herself, as girls 
will, the gort.of man she might marry later on, 
if ever she should ate and a brief glance at 
the mirror at this period of her meditations, 

ved that the youug lady imagined herself to 

ve at least a chance, as indeed. she might well 

decide, without the slightest vanity, after all her 
late experiences in town. 

When she meditated thu:, a form very similar 
to Basil Courtenay’s, would come before her 
on vision, and she would endow the phantom 
with many sterling good qualities, aud much 
deep feeling. 

Cecil bad met many handsome men, handsomer 
perhaps than Basil, but they all seemed to her to 
jack the menta) strength and power which she so 
much admired in ® man. 

Not that Cecil by any means despised bodily 
prowese. She liked to watch the movements of 
an athlete, , 

A good oarsman, a skilful cricketer, football, 
or polo-player, all these found favour in Cecil’s 





eyes ; but this was not enough for her. 
A man who “never read” always found 
himself politely passed over by Cecil Grantley 

however handsome he might be, while she 
| held . iengthy conversations with some 
“Student fellow,” as the disappointed one 
would observe, caressing his moustache with an 
air of vexation, aud gazing savagely at the place 
where Cecil sat, listening enthralled to the in- 
teresting accounts given her by the literary man, 
and thinking ruefully. how quickly she had 
turned away from himself and his stupid remarke, 
his idle compliments, and absurd speeches. 

Basil Courtenay was feeling in much better 
spirits now. He knew the name of that lovely 

rl. He knew where shelived, He knew almost 
all about her that Mrs. Vivian could tell him, in 
fgot, and now it only. remained for him to con- 
trive to obtain an introduction to her somehow. 
He fully intended to follow Miss Grantley into 
Devonshire, but he was quite sure that this bold 
plan would require very careful elaboration to be 
at - succeesful, by nae 

e must not begin by startling girl He 
had seen ota glance that Cecil was not the sort 
to be attracted by any passing stranger, or to 
give herself lightly to any man. She would 
have to be wooed and won, and waite:| for, - Basil 
felt sure of that, aud in his own mind he 
honoured her all the more for this fact, The 
young man was quite aware how hard it would 
be for him to refrain from telling ber of his 
love &3 soon as he found himself on speaking 
terms with her (oh! blisaful thought!), but he 
was so fully convinced of the utter folly and 
uselesaness of such a proceeding. 

He could almost imagine the cold stare of 
surprise with which his.announcemen’ would be 
greeted, the icy manner in which Miss Grantley 
would refuse to listen to him, for Mrs, Vivian 
had related several little episodes to him, ligltly- 
sketched, but perfectly true accounts of the way 
in which sundry promising men, whose names 
the discreet lady did not mention, had “ como to 








grief” through taking too much for granted, 


; thiukivg they might pursue, their usual tactics, 





oarry on matters in their ordinary all-conquering 
style, and had promptly been called to order, 
and, taught. better manners. by the surprised 
beauty, who although astounded ab their pre- 
sumption, had all-her. wits sbout her, and very 
speedily scattered the remainder of their own by 
her scathing reply. 

The very fact of the girl being so uuattain 
able only enhanced her value in the eyes of the 
men who so longed to win her for their own, 

The fruit which appears just ready to. drop 
into one’s mouth is never so highly mized as 
that whieh nods temptingiy out of reach on the 
top of the tree. 

There is always a radiant wild rose glowing at 
the highest point of the hedge, nodding tantalix- 
ingly on the fresh, cool breeze, always a higher 
honour in the game of life than those which cne- 
self has with much difficulty obtained, and so 
the world wag; on. 


——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr Covrtsnay had by no means asked Mrs. 
Vivian to plead his cause with the fair Cecil. 
He was a man who preferred to do all his love- 
making for himself. He was not much of a 
believer in a proxy at any tine, least of all on 
such an occasion. 

He knew now where to find the radiant vision 
he had seen, and he was meditating how he 
could beat manage to locate himsel/ in the neigh 
bourhood of her home. Had it been in a town 
he could easily have found some pretext. There 
was not the slightest need for him to work for a 
living, for he was very well off ; but he would 
cheerfully have secured a post of some descrip- 
tion in any town, if that would have bronght 
him nearer to Cecil; and whatever work he 
undertook would have been thoroughly well 
done, for Basil was not 5 man who ever did things 
by halves, 

However, Cecil Grantley lived in the country, 
seemingly, and at this season there were not any 
very good excusee for a visit to the country, 
unless, indeed, he did the thing very thoroughly 
by buying hunters, and identifying himself with 
the county gentlemen, This, he decided, would 
draw more notice upon himself than he desired 
at the present time. He had had some experi- 
ence of country match-making, among other 
things. To take a housein the neighbourhood, 
and settle down would be to gives sort of invita- 
tion to the feminine managers. True, he quite 
intended to try his chance with Cecil at the very 
earliest opportunity, but he felt that he must 
not be too hasty, undue haste would spoil every- 
thing. Had he been an artist, he thought 
rather ruefully, his path would have been plain 
enough, He could have presented himself at 
that village with a big psint box, and easel, and 
the usual paraphernalia. 

* Be was but a landscape. painter,” the villagers 
would think, however little of the “village 
maiden” there might be about the fair, self- 

Cecil: but Basil was quite aware that 
he did not know coba't from burut sienna, a 
mahl-stick from » T-square, so that was out of 
the question. 

He thought of trying his hand at writing 
verves. He modestly called them “ verses,” not 
“poetry ;” but he had « dim ides that poets 
who roared amid beautiful scenery, composing 
verses in its praise, were expected to produce said 
verses for public appreciation, or were regarded 
as base impostors. 

Basil was very muvica!, and could play the 
organ magnificently when he found himself before 
a good instrument ; but even if an organist were 
required in the neighbourhood of Cecil's home 
he felt that, to put the matter on the very lowest 
grounds, he could not tie himself down to the 
continual uninterrupted work ; for an organist 
is as much bound to be in his place at stated 
times as any other official connected with a 
church. 

He knew something of civil engineering, “sur- 
veying,” and such like, but that sort of thing 
required more regular routine than he felt pre- 
pared to undertake, It was too carly for fishing, 
but that seemed almost his only excuse, and 
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though he did not much care about the sport, 
feeling rather inclived to sgree with the definition 
of it usually accredited to Dr. Johnson, “ a worm 
ab one end and a fool at the other,” he decided 
that it must afford him an excure for want of a 
better, 

He had «n idea that the river Dart ran seme- 
where near Cecil's home. He hoped there was a 
river, auyhow, for there is always a chance of 
catching fish in @ running stream ; whereas, to 
settle himself deliberately to fish some pond or 
other, with the probability of being informed by 
some grinning rustic that there was “ nowt but 
tadpoles in it” was a course of action which moet 
decidedly did net recommend itself to the man of 
the world ; though he felt, rather ruefully, that 
this sudden but perfectly sincere and deep love 
of bis was likely to laud him in an ocean of 
perplexities before he had done with it, 

At all events he could pow indulge in instant 
action, and be felt that anything was better than 
“idle thought” iu the present impatient and un- 
settled state of bis man’s mind, He could at 
east go out and buy a lot of fishing-tackle. 

And this is what Basil did, going in for all the 
latest improvements iu rod and line, fishing 
baekets, tackle of all descriptions ; ait-can and 
artificial bait, also a copy of the work of the old 
Staffordshire celebrity, Izaak Walton, whose 
** Compleat Angler” must have afforded food for 
reflection in the case of many and many a 
thoughtful fisherman. 

Basil had obtained a suit of rough heather- 
mixture, with knicker-bockers, ribbed stockings 
and all the reat of it. 

As he stood before a long glass in his bedroom, 
inspecting himeelf, he laughed to see how com- 
pletely he looked the character he had assigned 
to himself. He had even strapped on the fishing- 
basket, and now stood with his rod in one hand, 
his bait-cam in the other, and a fiy-hock, the 
picture of s stalwart fisherman, feeling some- 
thing like the actor-fisher on a stage when the 
inevitable gallery-boy calle out,— 

“ Pull up, guv’nor, you've got a bite!” 





‘IT really believe [ shall enjoy the thing itself,” 
thought Basil, with some amusement; and, | 
being a lover of owt-door life in avy form, like | 
most healthy athletic men, ib was quite possible | 
that he would end by enjoying the eport which | 
he had merely commenced as a ruse, 

The young man began to feel on the tip-toes 
of expectation, Very soon now he might find 
himself on epeaking terms with that beautiful 
girl | 

He had not told Mre. Vivian what he intended 
vo do, for he was quite determined not to draw 
anyone else into his conspiracy. He would 
manage everything himself, and if he failed he 
would have no one but himself to blame, He 
would also be quite sure that every possible 
method had been tried ; no fear that he would 
omit anything likely to advauce his cause. 

Failure, however, is an ominous word seldom 
inscribed upon the mental tablets of the young 
and strong and hopeful. It ie only later on, when 
taught by stera experience that they adiit there 
may be any such thing, 

And had they realized the fact earlier, they 
would have probably have failed all the sooner, 
too heavily handicapped by the thought of future 
ooeei bilities, 

When the young man found himeelf at the 
station, positively asking for a ticket for Mar!- 
don, Devonshire, he could scarcely believe in his 
own good fortune. 

He wasa man who, while perfectly well able 
to draw a hard and fast line, beyond which vo 
inquisitive chance acquaintance sheuld intrude, 
was at the same time always ready to meet any 
kind and courteous advances half-way, or to 
to make the eame to any young fellow who re- 
quired ‘‘ drawiag out,” 

‘There is something so superior sbout 
Courtenay,” said one of these youths on one occa- 
sion, “ and yet he never seems to know it himself; 
never gives himself any airs, aud all that sorb of 
thing, you know; always seems to think that 
the fellow to whom he is talking is quite his 
equal in every way.” 

And it was perhaps tlis happy knack which had 





made Basil the universal favourite he undoubt- 
edly was, 

— ag ovr eng ek tite ce 
comforta class compartment, u 
one of the bundles of papers with which he 
provided himself ; but it soon slipped from his 
grasp, and he gave himself up to pleasurable 
anticipation, and while he was rapidly borne 
along by the swift train, Cecil Grantley, down at 
Maridon, was having an hour's practice on the 
organ in the pretty village church, for, like Basil 
himeelf, she was intensely fond of music. 

Closing and locking the instrument at last, and 
dismissing the blower with a shilling, 
locked the church door, and then took the key 
to the sexton’s cottage. 

Here she lingered for a little conversation 
with her old nurse, the sexton’s wife, who, having 
lived with “ the family,” as she called them, in 
London, possessed a certain refinement of air and 
speech rather above her present station. 

An unusual object in one of the cottage win- 
dows caught Cecil’s eye as she walked bri up 
the pathway leading to the door, over which in 
the sweep summer time hung such beautiful 
clusters of monthly roses ; this was a large square 
card, on which was inecribed the stereotyped 
announcement, “ Lodgings to Let.” 

“T see you are looking out for lodgers, Susan,” 
she said —— after talking to the woman on 
other subjects for a few minutes. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Susan, with a look 
towards the card. “You see, my Jim has regu- 
lar work now, and things are fairly comfortable, 
but as he saye, and J'm of the same mind, there’s 
nothing like putting by for a rainy day while 
we're young and strong. We've got the parlour 
nicely furnished, and a good bedroom above it, 
and the staircase runs up from the bib of a hall, 
so as & lodger could get up and down easy with- 
out having to come through our part of the 
house before he could get to his bedroom, as is 
the way so many of the cottages round here are 
built. There’s often some young gentlemen 
coming down ix the summer for the fishing, and 
there’s nowhere bub the “public” for them to 
put up; nob as l’ve nought to say against the 
landlord of the “Seven Stars,” but he’s got 
enovgh to do without having folks traipsing in 
and out for hob meals; and his house can’t be 
quiet like mine is, and if I get a good lodger I'll 
make him comfortable as long as he likes to 
stop.” 

‘* A very good plan, Susan,” said Miss Grantley, 
cordially ; ‘if I hear of anyone requi: ing rooms 
T shall certainly send them to you.” 

It was beginning to get dusk now, and Cecil 
turned homeward. 

She had to pass the railway station on her way, 
and while doing so a sudden thought struck her. 

Enterivg the office she looked round, and not 
seeing the station-master, passed through to the 
platform, where she saw him bending over bis 
flower-borders, which at this season displayed 
little, except clumps of nently-kept evergreens, 
red-berried varieties, and here and there a cluster 
of late crocus, purp'e or yellow. ~ 

“TI only came in for a minute in passing, Mr. 


| Saunders,” said Cecil, politely, as the man came 


forward, raising his hat, “ just to say that if you 
hear of any gentlemen requiring lodgings in the 


| village this eummmer will you please send them 


to Susan Mellor’s cottage, she wants to let a 
couple of rooms, and you know what a capable 
tidy woman she is? Anyone would be cormfort- 
able there, or if not, ib would not be her fault,” 

* Ah, she’s a good sort, is Susan Mellor,” said 
the station-master readily. ‘I'll be sure to re- 
member it, Miss Grantley. It’s getting about 
time for some of the gentlemen to come down for 
the fishing, though to be sure it’s a cit early yet. 
However, if they come, and catch rheumatism 
instead of fish, I reckon it’s their own look-out. 
Men rust be catching something, or they’re not 
happy.” 

And with thie brief comment on the habits of 
mankind Saunders, who was a bit ofa philosopher, 
and had himeelf ‘caught a Tartar” in the shape 
of the present Mra. Saunders, turned to look at 
the signal-box. 

“ Ah, here comes the London train,” he said, 
as a puff of white smoke rose from the lower end 





of the long valley. A couple of made 
their appearance at this instant, pag? 
little station woke up, to receive the coming 
train. 


CHAPTER V, 


“T po not think that @ I know is coming 
down to-day,” t ; ‘but I bs 
well wait, now I am and see who ’ 
and then I must run home, for it is, getting dark 
now.” 

Presently the train drew up in the station, and 
as it did so, some unaccustomed feeling 
came over Cecil, for w she was ever after. 
wards at a loss to account. 

“No, I will not stay, after all,” she decided, 
and hurried away, out into the road In 
the direction of her home the road to 
ascend imamediately on leaving the station, and 
as Cecil walked quietly she looked down 
upon the platform, between the bare branches of 
the spreading trees, whith made euch a leafy 


| avenue in the sweet summer time, 


On that platform, talking to the station-master, 
stood the only passenger who had alighted, and 
Cecil speedily deci that Ler eyes had never 
rested on a more handsome man, tall, dark, 
commanding-looking; with dark hair and heavy 
moustache ; Basil Courtenay, in fact. 

Basil had that air of command which women 
love, until the commands interfere with their 
own personal freedom and enjoyment, Then 
they call it tyranny. 

Cecil was just above the station, on the ascend- 
ing road, and could hear all that was said. 

“Can you tell me if good lodgings are to be 
found here }” asked the stranger, in a deep rich 
voice. 

“Well, now, that’s queer!” blurted out the 
surprised Saunders, staring at the questioner. 

“A young lady, living near here, a Miss 
Grantley, has just been asking me to recommend 
some rooms to anyone asking for them. One of 
her old servants wants to lodgings, » very 
good sort of woman, She's just gone up the 
road, Miss Grantley I mean.” 

And he pointed over his shoulder to the road, 
almost the very place where Cecil was peeping 
through the tree-trunks; but on overhearing 
this, the young lady flashed behiod a holly-hedge, 
before the deligh traveller had time to look 
round. The next instant she was scuttling 
swiftly away, her thoughts very busy with the 
handsome man she had seen. 

Well, if he arranged to lodge at Susan Mellor’s 
house it was very certain that she would have to 
cease her visits to that young woman for a time. 
If Susan wanted her for anything she raust come 
up to the house, P 

Thies was a course of’ action most decidedly 
opposite to that which would have been pursued 


| by moat of the surrounding young ladies, Cecil 


was quite aware of that. 

Some giria living in a house on the top of the 
hill would probably very soon discover that they 
wanted Susan Mellor to do some sewing for them, 
for she filled up her spare time with all the 
needle-work she could obtain. As a rule, these 
girls, the Misses Venables, were not wont to 
patronize village talent. They were accustomed 
to observe loftily that it was impossible to obtain 
such oe they were in the habit of wear- 
ing, except in London or Paris. Their enemies, 
however, maliciously observed that their toiletiee 
did not bear the stamp of either of the great 
dress marts, unless, indeed, they dealt at second 
or third-rate emporiums, and so obtained cheap 
costumes, which they dignified by the titles of 
London and Paris goods, 

Ib was to certain that they would 
graciously employ Susan Mellor, by of sn 
excuse for calling at her cobtage oc ,» At 
present, though, they were in complete ignorance 
of the new arrival ; the coming of euch a striking 
personage as Basil Courtenay, This was not 
Cecil’s way. 

Miss Grantley, without bone either cold or 
distant, except when she found it bogs 
never gone an inch out of her way in her to 
meet any map, To be sure there was mo need 
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for her to do so, They ran after her fast 
enough. She was only too glad of a little 


peace. 

Even Cecil, however, became conscious that 
she was ry hone interest in her toilette 
before going into the village on the following 
day, and was so annoyed to discover herself 
gielding to the same im which she so 
Sospiaed in other girls t she deliberately 
coplaced in the wardrobe a new dress she had just 
taken down, and drew out a plain dark green 
one, which she had already worn for some time. 
She was quite aware, though, how well it suited 
her, and — yong ie ageny she — of - 
the post-office, to some stamps, it wou 
have been hard to find a more lovely girl any- 
where, 

The short dark green skirt was edged with 
brown fur, beneath which showed a pair of small 
serviceable buttoned boots ; a close-fitting dark 
greeu jacket, also edged with fur, displayed the 
lovely figure ; round the white throat was placed 
a long thick boa of dark fur, secured by a velvet 
bow, and thence falling in two long ends almost 
to the ground, On the golden hair was perched 
@ green felt hat. Her well-gloved hands were 
placed in a smal! muff suspended by a cord frora 
her neck, except when the right one was with- 
drawn to make use of the walking-stick with its 
curved handle which the girl found so useful for 
palling down wild roses from the hedges in 
summer, blackberries in autumn, bits of ivy or 
holly in winter. 

in the post-office, buying stamps, and making 
a few cursory remarks about the village, stood 
the handsome man whom Cecil had seen on the 
previous day, and as soon as she saw him she 
alipet quietly away to wait until he had left the 
office, 


Presently, quite unaware of the near neigh- 
hourhood of the very girl he so longed to see, 
Basil came out into the street again, and was 
turning towards the reading-room, for he had 
vealively yousust don Galiy eared. wish 

itively one, daily supplied with t 
Dales papers, when he caught t of that 
fair, never-to-be-forgotten form in the distance, 
and immediately gave chase, walking quietly 
slong in the same direction, with an air of well- 
bred indifference; though he was absolutely 
utterly unconscious of any other object he was 
passing. 

He could only pass th girl on the road, or 
walk behind her until she.reached her deatina- 
tion ; he was quite aware of that. Still, that was 
much better than not seeing her at all, though it 
was tantaliziug enough. He was uncommonly 
glad to see that the beauty was quite alone, 
though he rather wondered at the fact. At all 
— there was no other fellow hanging round 

er, 

Ah—h, though, who was this? 

For at this point in Basil's meditations a 
young man jumped lightly over a stile at the 
aide of the road, and approached the young lady, 
exclaiming,— 

“Tait really you? How very glad I am to 
ses you again |" 

Basil could not catch the girl’s reply; but he 
bad heard enough. 

This was ber lover, of course, He might have 
known a girl like that would have a lover. No 
doubt she had dozens ; but this was the favoured 
one, 

Mrs, Vivian had evidently not known of his 
existence ; but then Mrs. Vivian did not know 
everything. 

The man was very good-looking, too, thought 
Basil, sa y scanning the tall form and the 
handsome as the new comer looked back for 
an instant—gond-looking, but rather foppish and 
conceited, 

Well, he, Basil, had seen enough. He did not 
know why he had come meandering down to this 
deserted when there was always so much 


' ‘fun going on in town, 


This girl was evidenly engaged, and it was 
not the | test use for himself to attempt to 
win her, 

He did not want to see any more of them, and 
be forged ahead of the couple and walked quickly 





on in front, but uot too quickly to overhear the 
man’s voice say, carlesaly,—- 

** Hullo ! whom have we here? Rather a sport- 
ing cut about him |” 

** He looks a thorough gentleman,” said Cecil, 
instantly. She spoke in a quiet voice, not in the 
least intending the stranger to overhear her ; but 


Basil's hearing was unusually , and the words 
reached him very distinctly, h he was fully 
ed them to do 


aware that the girl had not in 
80 


“Bless her!” he thought, in return for her 
quick and ready appreciation of his character ; 
“a gentleman, she thinks me! Well, she shall 
always find me one, if only I may have the ay 
ness of showing her all that I can be, all that she 
could make of me. I bave heard it said that 
men are much what women make them, and 
though [ myself should be sorry to thick that 
any woman could entirely change my character 
Iam quite sure that yonder girl could mould me 
to her will at the present time, and, indeed, for as 
long as she chose to exert her influence. It is an 
awful state of things; but you are fairly caught 
and caged, Basil, my boy.” 

And he walked on consoled by her good opinion 
at all events, 

Mr, Courtenay bad come to terms with Susan 
Mellor, whose rooms suited him very well, and 
who was such an uncommonly good cook. 

Basil was no gourmand, but he certainly appre- 
ciated a well-cooked dinner, however plain. 

At first Basil felt triumphant to find himeelf 
almost daily gazing on that beautiful gir! ; bub 
he speedily ronllaad how very unsatisfactory and 
tantalising it all was, He knew absolutely none 
of the surrounding gentry. 

He bad hoped to discover some chance acquaint- 
ance among them ; but as he looked round the 
well-filled church on the first Sunday after his 
arrival at this pretty village he eaw not a single 
face he knew, except that one which was becoming 
altogether too much for his peace of mind. ; 

Cecil Grantley was there in a seat near the 
chancel. Once she turned and met the ful! eager 
gaze of those handsome eyes. After that she was 
almost immovable, never once lookiag round. 

a. people wondered who the tall distin- 
guished-looking stranger might be. 

The Vicar was away at this time, and his place 
was filled by an old college friend of his who had 


a strange _ for relics of the past, had 
wandered th: Igypt, among other places, 
and picked up a number of valuable relics, 


which he was never tired of examiniag, and whict 
travelled with him everywhere. 

Martha, one of the Vicarage servants, had 
nearly been frightened out of het senses by the 
sudden apparition of a grinning stuffed monkey, 
which, at first sight, she believed to be alive, and 
which the antiquarian had propped up on the top 
of a small case in the study, without the 
slightea. idea of startling anyone, 

*Antiqueer’un or not, the man is a silly old 
idiot |" said Martha, wrathfully, when she re- 
turned to the kitchen, 

The antiquarian’s eyes roved idly over Cecil's 
beautiful face, when he met her in the village, 
scarcely seeming to see it, though had it been 
an aucient relic, a scarabeus, some dilapidated 
remnant, he would have regarded it with positive 
delight. 

Cecil was au only child, living with her 
widowed mother, a quiet, rather saddened 
woman, who had never seemed to recover her 
health and spirits after the sudden shock of her 
huaband’s death. 

Cecil's father had been killed in the hunting- 
field. He had gone riding out, strong and well, 
looking “as though the world belonged to him,” 
as someone said afterwards. 

He was brought home dead, and a few days 
later was laid to rest in the only portion of the 
earth which could now be called his own-——that 
grave in the village churchyard. 

In Mrs. Grantley’s eyes one still seemed to see 
the reflection of that stony stare of horror with 
which she had met the men who carried home 
the dead body of her fondly loved husband, 


seven Fears ago. 
Coell was at school at the time, and so missed 
the shock of that fatal catastrophe. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Taz man who had so excited Basil’s jealous 
wrath was Bertram Cheveley, the son of Squire 
Cheveley, of the Grange, a large handsome old- 
fashioned house, aurrounded by a deep moat, 
which. stood on the outskirts of the village. 

There was no Mrs, Cheveley now. Between her 
masterful husband and her headstrong son she 
had been fairly worried out of life some twelve 
years ago. 

The Squire never replaced her, contenting 
himself with alternately spoiling and bullying 
her son, who had brief spells of unbounded 
liberty, counterbalanced by close imprisonment, 
for some boyish disobedience or misdemeanour, 
until he was old enough to take matters into his 
own hands, and defy parental government for 
good aud all 

He was the better able to do this as he was 
entirely his own master, not dependent on the 
Squire for anything. 

His mother's fortune had on to him, 
and he was doing his best to make “ducks and 
drakes” of it, 

The Squire already had more money than he 
required for his own wanta, though these were by 
no means small ones, 

He had never cared to interfere with Bertram’s 
money matters. It was very seldom now that 
the young man was to be found at home, and 
his presence there now was entirely due to the 
fact of Cecil Grantley living in the neighbour- 
hood. 

From the firat day he had seen her Bertram 
had loved her, with the wild jealous passion be 
dignified by the name of Love, 

He had already told Ceci! of this love, and his 
offer had been kiadly but firmly refueed. Still, 
he would not give in, 

 T shall win her yet, if I only persevere,” he 
thought. 

Not a word of this hope, however, did he 
breathe to Cecil, and she, believing that he had 
given up all idea of anything beyond friendabip, 
allowed bim to remain on terms of friendly 
intimacy with her. 

Had she known all that was in his miad sha 
would scarcely have spoken to him again, but 
there is, and ever must be, an impenetrable veil 
fixed between the thoughta of friends, acquaint- 
ances, and even lovers. 

A great deal may be and ia imparted, but 
there is almost always something which is kept 
in reserve, never told, never even hinted at, to 
the very dearest friend. 

While Bertram Cheveley seemed to acquiesce 
quietly in Cecil’s decision, calmly accepting the 
inevitable, sternly keeping his love out of sicht, 
and meetiug the girl on a mere friendly footing, 
he was continually vowing to himself that che 
should marry him someday or other; or at ail 
events that she should never belong to any other 
man, 

Even bad Cecil remained without a lover she 
would never have married Bertram Cheveley, and 
it was not long before the girl was compelled to 
acknowledge to herself that she had a lover, and 
& most devoted one too, 

The chance which is said to come always to 
those who wait came at last to Basil Courtenay, 
and very promptly he availed himself of it. 

On one of those warm spring days whea the 
whole earth seemed renewed and freshened, the 
young man went fishing, by way of keeping 
up the character he had agsigned himeelf. 

He had caught several fish, some of therm 
large ones, and waa beginning to thoroughly enjoy 
the pursuit he had commenced as merely a means 
to an end; all the time, though, he was wonder- 
ing where Cecil was that cay, and what she 
was doing. 

Suddenly he caught sight of the fair object 
of his thoughte walking along the path on the 
opposite side of the river. 

Basil gazed longingly towards her. He thought 
she did not see him, but Cecil was quite aware 
of his presence, and carefully looked in every 
direction but the place where he stood. fs 
saw him all the time in that mysterious manner 





in which one can see things and persons with 
out actually looking at them. 
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Cecil wore one of her favourite dark green 
costumes, but her furs were discarded now the 
weather was warmer. 

Presently the girl spied a root of fern, a rather 
rare variety, growing on the bank near the 
water, and tried to reach it, quite unaware that 
the part of the bank on which she was stand- 
ing was very insecure. It began to shake and 
crumble away. Cecil instantly realised her 
danger and sprang hack, but in doing so, lost her 
baiance, and fell forward into. the deep dark 
water, One loud despairing cry she gave, the 
next instant she was swept away beneath the 
flood, just as a second splash was heard; for 
Bavil had seen all, Instantly tossing off hia coat 
and veet he had plunged wildly into the river, 
and was now swimming as he had never done 
vefore, to reach that drowning girl. 

Cecil had been swept into a deep pool between 
some rocks, and when Basil reached the spot, 
she was nowhere to be seen. In an agony he 
ewain hither and thither, not daring to strike 
out too vigorously lest his boots should dash 
gainst that fair, sweet face, At last his grop- 
ing hands touched a submerged form, and with 
a cry of delight Basil realixed that he had found 
the girl. 

Was he too late? He conveyed his motionless 
burden to jand, placed the girlish form on the 
bank, scrambled out and knelt beside her, 

There wae not a sign of life. Basil's heart 
beat so loudly that he could hear it in the awful 
ilence; but that other heart was still. He 
threw himself down by the quiet form. 

“My love, my Jove] Have I found you only 
to lose you at once *” he cried in despair. 

At that instant the sweet, blue eyes unclosed, 
and iooked ep wondering!y into the man’s hand- 
some face 

Cecil lived | Basil poured out Javish exclama- 
tions of delight. 

Cecil raised herself againat his supporting 
arms 
‘You saved me! You saved me!” she mur- 
mured, ber beautiful eyes shining with gratitude, 
“T shall never, vever forget it as long as I 
live.” 

Much more she would have said ; eager words 
f thanks came pouring out; but Basil, who had 
by this time recovered bimeelf, on finding her 
still alive, begged her to go home at once, and 
hurried her away across the meadows to her 
mether’s house, 

Mrs, Grantley was sitting near the window of 
her morping-room wheo the couple crossed the 
garden, and instantly realised that an accident of 
some kind had happened, for Cecil was trembling 
from cold and excitement, and Basil was partly 
eupporting her, 

Remembering the horror of her husband’s 
death, vnable to realise that at all events Cecil 
was alive an’? standing before her, Mrz, Grantley 
promptiy fainted away. 

Unaware of this Cecil put her head around the 
door, saying, — 

“Tam too wet to come in, mother, dear. I 
have Lad an accident. 
gentleman for saving the life of your careless 
daughter,” 

There was no answer, and locking imside the 
room Cecil eaw her mother extended on the 
floor, to all appearance senseless, 

Then ensued a scene of wild confusion, bells 
ringing, maids running here am! there, all sorta 
uf remedies hastily applied, Basil began to 
think that the lady must certainly be dead, as 
be had thought in Cecil’s cese, when, like her 
daughter, she suddenly revived and started up, 
crying in heartrending tones,— 

“ Cecil, Cecil, are you safe }” 

‘Yes, yes, quite safe. I am here,” replied 

il, eoothingly. 

Mre. Grantley leaned back in the easy chair 
n which they had placed her, and murmured 
-eLle words of thankfulness, 

“T must run and take off these wet clothes, or 
there will be a small pool in the room,” said 
Uecil, speaking far more lightly than she felt, by 
way of reassuring her mother. 

“To say nothing of your chance of a severe 
old,” supplemented Basil, looking uneasily at 


ber 


Come and thank this | 





} 


| 





“ And you, too, you are dripping with water,” 
said the girl, regretftlly, 

“Iem rather damp,” assented Basil, so joy- 
ously that they looked at him inamazement. The 
fact was that the happy man was fairly bubbling 
over with delight, 

He had been longing so ardently only to speak 
to this fair girl ; and now he had held her in his 
arms, he had actually saved her life ! 

“I will go and get out of these wet clothes,” 
he continued, his eyes shining as he looked at his 
ruined “ heather-mixture suit, “then I will call 
aguin this evening, if I may, just to assure my- 
self that you are none the worse.” 

And he looked very anxiously at Cecil. 

“Yea, do come; I have not yet thanked you, 
but my head isin a whirl,” eaid Mrs. Grantley, 
plaintively; and though Basil instantly declared 
that he wanted no thanks, that he was already 
more than repaid by his own intense pleasure in 
having been at hand and able to help, he gladly 
promised to come again, and then dashed off, 
feeling perfectly jabilant, to electrify Susaa 
Mellor by presenting himeelf in a dripping state 
at her back door. 

When the good woman understood that he 
bad positively saved ber favourite Miss Cecil 
from a terrible death she all but hugged him in 
her delight, 

She bustled about, getting warm water, dry 
clothing, hot drinke, and presently Basil was 
sitting before a large fire ia the kitchen, feeling 
none the worse for the eudden immersion, and 
very much the better for the totally unexpected 
meeting with the fair object of his fervent dreams 
and the immeasureable service he had been able 
to render her. 

It was indeed “a lucky accident.” 





CHAPTER VIL 


Tuat same evening, when Basil judged that 
dinner would be over at Beech Court, Mre. Grant- 
ley’s house, he started off in that direction. 

Living in the free-and-easy style he now 
affected in Susan’s cottage, the young man bad 
not troubled himself to dress for dinner, natur- 
ally, but he now congratulated himself on his 


| forethought in bringing an evening . euit with 


him. 

He remembered now, with a smile, how he had 
hesitated before packing it with the remainder 
of his clothes, thinking that it would uever be 


required, 

“te was by no means his best, but he locked 
uncommenly well in it, as he strolled into Susan's 
kitchen before starting. 

“ Sakes alive!” exclaimed that worthy woman, 
staring admiringly at him,’ you look for all 
the world as if. you was off toa London ball, 
sir.” 

Basil laughed gaily as he drew ona light over- 
coat and departed, leaving Susan locking after 
him with a very meaning expression, 

“ He's after Mies Cecil already, I'll be bound. 
My ! shonldn’t ¥ like the chance of dancing at 
their wedding!” she thought, in-‘much delight. 

Basil had much feared that Cecil would not be 
visible after her immersion, and was trying to 
resign himself to the possibility of a lengtby in- 
terview with her mother, and resolving to do his 
very best to creep iato that lady’s good opinion; 
but when he entered Mrs. Grantley’s er | 
room, looking very handsome and distinguished, 
he found both ladies present. 

Mrs. Grantley had advised Cecil to put on one 
of her warmer gowns if she came down at all 
that evening, and Cecil, who most decidedly did 
not intend to remain upstairs while there was a 
chance of her gallant rescuer presenting himeelf 
at their house, had locked out a@ black velvet 
robe slightly open at the neck, round which fell 
a deep frill of rich white lace, as also from the 
elbow sleeves. 

The girl was sitting near the fire in a cushioned 
wieker-work chair, and Basil thought he had 
never seen a more lovely picture, as the firelight 
danced on her white throat and arms and 
flickered over her golden hair. The brilliant 
colour he had so admired on first seeing her 





had deserted her fair face for the oT 
shock caused by her late peril; but @ faint 


dawned as the young man came forward, looking 
so earnestly at her. fan 

“My love wears a golden crown,” he was 
thinking as he saw the coils of hair 
wound round and round on the “A that 
pretty head, a mass of soft short curls straying 
round the corners of the white brow, but nov 
falling over it. 

Mrs. Grantley herself looked very handsome 
and matronly in black satin and rieh lace. She 
seemed roused out of ber habitual melancholy 
thie evening, as her daughter thought. 

As they sat there, over the dainty teacups aud 
the fragrant tea, Basil thought he had never 
spent a pleasanter hour, 

The ladies successfully concealed their surprise 
at the distinguished appearance of their Visitor 
in his well-cut evening clothes, Basil looked 
eminently aristocratic, and aa he talked on easily 
about people and places, mentioning many names 
of persons with a they were well acquainted, 
and whom they had frequently met in’ society, 
they became very interested. 

As for Basil, he was falling more deeply in 
love every minute, and well he knew it. * Cecil 
naturally thought that Basil had beem quite 
unaware of vhe fact of her existence until he saw 
her in this village, » 

Basil waa longing to telt her howand where his 
eyes had first lighted on her, and that it. wns 
entirely for her sake he had come down to 
Devonshire, but he decided to delay, this com- 
munication, at all events, until they were alone. 

Presently he considerably astonished. both 
mother and daughter by quietly meationing Mra. 
Vivian's name, 

He was looking at some prettily-carved photo- 
graph frames on @ small table vear him, . 

" Ab, I have seen one like this, or very much 
like it, in town,” he said, carelessly, taking up 
one of the: frames, “Ope of; my friends. had 
bought some, )and was showing them to me not 
long since, a Mre, Vivian. She is always picking 
up curiosities of all sorts.” = - 

Asa fact, his own photograph, in one of these 
frames, adorned Mrs. Vivian's writing-table. 

“Oh, do you know Mrs, Vivian 4” exclaimed 
Mrs. Grantley, in surprise. 

“Mrs. Vivian, of Greville-gardens +” supple- 
mented Cecil, breathlessly, , : 

“Yes, we are very swell acquainted ; she is 
always most kind to me,” replied Basil, smiling ot 
their amazement, 

Mrs, Grantley. felt considerably relieved. if 
he knew Mrs. Vivian, and was. on. visiting terms 
with her, they might freely admit him to their 
country home. 

She well knew in what an exclusive set Mra, 
Vivian moved, 

“Here is Mrs. Vivian herself.” said Basi! 
presently, as. he looked over a large photograph 
album which Cecil had fetched from the other 
side of the room, and came suddenly upon & very 
good cabinet photograph of that lady. 

Then there was no mistake,. It was their own 
friend, Mrs, Vivian, whom he knew. 

After this discovery the conversation, speedily 
became quite confidential. t 

Basil had a further surprise in store for the 
young lady, but that must wait, 

All the luck was on his side now, he decided 
presently, for Mrs, Grantley was called away for 
a few minutes to see a woman who had been sent 
to her with a message from one of her lady 
friends in the neighbourhood. 

Inetently Basil eeized the opportunity, ; 

“T have a confession to make to you, Miss 
Grautley,” he said, turning towards Cecil; 
“you think, do you not, that I never saw you 
until I came to this village?” ~ 

“ Certainly I was under that impression,” re- 
plied Cecil, opening her eyes in some eurprise, 0° 
colouring vividly as she met the man’s earnest 

aZe, 
" “Do you recollect going to Lady Holdferd’s 
dance while you were staying with Mrs, Vivian” 

** Yes, of course I do ; but you were not there. 
‘Vo did not meet anywhere,” replied Cecil, more 
and, more surprised, 

“ Nevertheless, I saw you that night,”’ retarved 
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Basil calmly ; “‘it-wasa fancy dress affair, and 
you went as ‘ Undine,’ and looked simply: ex- 
quisite.” 

The girl’s look of astonishment became almost 
come, 

“TY certainly dressed as ‘(ndine,’ she said, 
slowly, “ but I do not at all remember seeing you 
there. What character did you represent !” 

“An entirely anonymous and invisible one,” 
replied Basil, mischievously. ~ “I was not at the 
house at all; yeb I saw you as ‘ Undine,’” 

Cecil was not sorry to hear this, She knew 
she had been the acknowledged belle of that’ ball. 
All her partners had-informed her of that fact, 
and, ag she saw afterwards, their unanimous 
verdict had been wost flatteringly endorsed by 
the society papers, 

Still, she was ‘sure she had not seen Basil 
Courtenay, ‘ 

After thoroughly enjoying her perplexity Basil 
told Cecil. how he Tema her ly th the 
hall, talking to Mra, Vivien, before starting, 

“ It was awfully rude of me, but I stood still 
outside, and stared my hardest,” he said, and 
Cecil blushed again. She was by no means given 
to blushing, asa rule ; but even society girls can 
blush, when the right man comes along ; and 
there was uo migtaking Basil's earnestness and 
sincerity. _— 

“Mrs, Vivian told me where you lived,” he 
continued, “and az you see, I availed myself of 
ibe information.” 

_ The inference wag plain. Cecil knew now why 
he had settled in this quiet village. She herself 
was his loadstone, his guiding star, 

For her, then, he had come down here. ‘I'v 
seo her, to/become acquainted with her, he had 
left all the town pleasures and gaieties, his amuse- 

nents, his friends, his clubs, and settled down 
contentedly in Susan’s homely cot 

Once again, to her annoyance, Cecil felt herself 
dushing rosy red. 

Mre. Grantley wrote to Mrs, Vivian on the 
following day, giving her. a full account of the 
terrible danger from which Cecil had been rescued 
by Basil Courtenay. Mrs. Vivian was naturally 
very much shocked, and very thankful for the 
cirl’s escape, 

She could think of nothing else, ard wrote a 
loog lecter to Mra. Vivian, and a shorter one to 
Vecil, begging her to be more careful in future. 

_“ Tf you want fern roots, my dear,” she con- 
cluded, “ my gardener shall supply you with any 
aumber ; but do let me beg of you to leave the 
wild ones growing in whatever cavgerous porilion 
nature has placed them, without endangering 
at? precious life by trying to reach them un- 
aided,” 

There was little fear that Cecil would ever act 
So incautiously again~-never, so Jong as she lived, 
would she ferget the horror of that awful moment, 
when she bad felt herself falling, falling, into thet 
deep, dark rapid, river, 

_ When Mrs, Vivian recovered from the first 
thock of the news she began to feel much amused 
ou Ciseovering how thoroughly Basil Courtevay 
was cow established as prime favourite in Cecil's 
nome, Basil himself wrote to Mrs. Vivian, 
‘nodestly alluding to his own good fortune in 
aaving been at hand just when Missa Grantley 
required assistance, and telling her how delighted 
he was to find himself on terms of such friendly 
tol 'aiacy with the mother and daughter, 

A dozen introductions could not have effected 

0 half ¢o much as that lucky accident,” he 
wound up, “y 

“I leave you to judge what would. have. been 
my feelings had Ceail been drowned, but as she 
Prete ry _ none the woree, to all a 

or tne cold plunge, I am inclined to think 

ate has been very kind to us,” bese, 

In her letter to Mrs. Grantley Mrs, Vivian 


spoke moat of Basil Courtenay. 

; She detreatly tad nothing of his intense love 

‘or Cecil, for she judged the young man was 
hi 








~ one of ‘very good position, a “ county family,”’ 
act. 

“I believe there is only one life between Basil 
and a baronetey,” she wrote, “and though I 
should be the last to advise any counting upon 
contingencies, especially such a grave one as a 
death, still the fact remains that he may one day 
be iu a very good position ; even better than his 
preeent one, which I should consider quite good 
enough for s daughter of my own, had I been 
blest with one.” 

This letter completely dispelled all Mrs, 
Grantley’s cautions fears, the outcome of her 
motherly love, and from henceforth she treated 
Basil, with. an amount of freedom and kind 
atteution which he found very pleasant and 
gratifying. 

Certainly no man had a better right to Cecil's 
love than he who had saved her life. 

The only person who did not join in the 
universal admiration aud praiae,of Basil Courte- 
nay at the present time was Bertram Oheveley. 
He felt positively wild when he realised what an 
immeasurable advantage Basil’s clever feat had 
given him. Of course the girl would think that 
she was bound to marry her brave preserver, if 
he asked her to do go, aa there was. little doubt 
he would, and he, Bertram, had. felt quite con- 


vineed that he should win her in the end for | 


himself, 

Cecil hed never given. him the very slightest 
encouragement ; in fact, on every possible occasion 
ehe had striven to show hin how very Ccistasteful 
his forid attentions were to her. 

Bertram, however, had chosen to assume that 
this was either the natural coynesa of a refined 
girl, or a ccquettish echeme to draw him on. 
Miss Grantley was probably quite as well aware 
as most girls of. the fact. that. a little judicious 
coldness towards an eager lover has much the 
same effect az a gust.of cold wind on an ascend- 
ing fire, I merely fans it to a fiercer flame, just 
as the assumed coldness draws the man on and 
ou ti] he takes. the final plunge which shail 
ultimately Jand bim in the safe haven of matri- 
mony,.or cruelly wreck him.on the barren shore 
of @ hopeless refusal. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tre days that followed were very happy onee. 
All the same, Basil Courtenay was undergoing a 
continual strain, , . 

Tt was very difficult to keep back the words 
which roge soreeaey to his lips whenever he 


was aloue with C 

He was longing to tell her of his loye. tt 
seemed an affair of long-standing to himself by 
thia time, He had thought so incessantly of this 
fair girl ever since he had seen her passing 
through that brightly-lighted hall, while he 
lingered. in the black darkness outside ; but the 
idea of this love, so old to himself, would be new, 
entirely new, to Cecil. 

He must wait patiently, In the strange 
humility which had come to him lately, with this 
overpowering love, Basil was quite unconscious of 
the power of his striking personality. He was 
one of those men who do not often woo in vain. 

Basil could school. his tongue by a great and 
continual effort ; but be could not contro! his 
eyes, and they spoke a very fervent love-language 
eye they rested on the face of inat beautiful 
gir ' 

It is more than probable that Cecil was fully 
aware of his love long before he spvke of it, 
though when Mré. Grantley remarked one day, — 

“T really believe Mr. Courtenay is in love 
with you, Cecil,” the young hypocrite looked up 
in surprise and calmly replied,— 

“Qh, dear no, you must. be quite mistaken, 
mother, dear.” 

All the same, Cecil knew that her heart was 
passing out of her own ki 

She was well aware that she wes being rapidly 
drawn towards thia strong, tender, masterful 
man, whose eyes rested pony with such a look 
of worship .in their dark depthe. 

About this time Basil had a letter from his 
friend Dane Vereker. Dane knew perfectly well 


where Basil was, but had not an idea why he had 














located himself in that part of the country. It 
was such an out‘of-the-way place to go to ona 
fishing excursion. He could ta put him up to 
lots of sport in other resorts, 

On that day when Dane had met Cecil st 
Mrs, Vivian’s house the girl had not happened 
to mention in what part of the country her home 
was situated, and Basi! hed carefully abstained 
from mentioning Cecil when he wrote to Dane. 

Now, as it happened, Dane Vereker was av 
enthusiastic fisherman, and when he read Basil's 
glowing’ accounts of his sticcessful expeditions, 
aul the weight and size of the fish he had caught, 
including a tantalising description of o monster 
which had“ got away ”’ (‘‘ I shall have him yet,” 
wrote Basil), Dane feit wildly desirous of fishing 
that stream hiraself. 

He was well provided with tackle of all sorta, 
80 was not obliged to carefully huut it all up in 
the shops, as Basil had done 

He.wrote to inform Basil that he would join 
him on the following day, and asked him to 
secure rooms for bim at the village inn, 

Dane Vereker was Basil's chief friend, but at 
the present time he wished hin at Kamechatha. 

However, there was nothing for it but to do:as 
his friend bad requested, and Basil went to the 
inn to secure rooms, 

Perhaps, if Dane caught lot of fish, he would 
stick to the riverand leave him alone, he thought ; 
if he came monopolising Cecil Basil was quite 
aware that not all their long friendship would 
prevent a serious quarrel between them. 

Both bad hot tempers and very strong wills, 
and woman, lovely woman, has been s bone of 
contention, throughout all ages, from Cleopatra 
cown to the time of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
beyoud ; down to the present age, in fact, 

Basil already had one rival down here, or 50 
he thought, in the person of Bertram Cheveley, 
who was always “loafing about,” as Basil con- 
temptuously refected. 

Bertram never seemed to have any occupation 
om hand. He wandered about,’ in a cesultery 
manner, with a mongrel at ‘his heels ("tie fellow 
does not even keep a decent dog, only a cur, 
like himself,” thought Basil), his hands in his 
pockets, his hat either tipped forward over his 
torehead, or perched rakishly on the back of his 
head, a short pipe between ‘his teeth; and a 
peneeet air of complete carelessitess pervading 

im, except when he met Basil Courtenay, and 
honoured him with a careful scowl. 

He was always way-laying Cecil Grantley in 
the village, and on the high read beyond it. 
Basil had several times met them together, and 
on these occasions he ceremonionsly raised his 
bat and passed them, . 

“ Yon seemed in a great hurry this morping,” 
said Cecil to him once, after one of these cere- 
monious salutations. “I wanted to ask you 
whea your friend Mr. Vereker is coming, bub 
you did not seem to have a minute to spare for 
poor me,” 

“T did not wich to interrupt your téte-t-téte,” re- 
plied Basil coolly. ‘‘ Is not Cheveloy enough for 
you that you are so anxious to see Dave Vereker 
again?” he burst out, savagely, a minute later: 
“Good Heavens, what coquettes women are }”” 

Cecil opened her lovely eyes in  astonivh- 
ment, 

* Really, Mr. Courtenay, you seem quite dis- 
turbed !” ehe said, ironically ; “in a smali place 
like this one knows everybody, of course, and as 
Mr, Cheveley overtook me to-day, he naturally 
walked along the ‘Queen's highway’ with me. 
As to Mr. Vereker, { coucluded that, being o 
friend of yours, I might reasonably display a 
small amount of interest in his movements, 
little thought what vials of wrath I was drawing 
down upon my luckless head.” 

“You know perfectly well——” began Basil 
hotly, when the door opened; and Mrs. Grantley 


ped in, 
© Quarrelling, my dear children f” she seid, mis 
chievously. “ Oh, how naughty of you, * Birds 
in their little nests agree,’ you know.” 

“ Because, if they did not, they would * fall 
ont’ in more senses than one; if 1 may wee au 
old joke,” laughed Cecil, “Mr. Courtenay, is 
scolding me, mother, because-——-” 

But here Basil looked ot her in such ax 
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agonised manner that Cecil went off into fits of 
laughter, and as Mrs. Grantley wisely forbore to 
question her on her recovery the subject 
dropped. 

Mre. Grantley was one of those women who 
know when to speak, and when to be silent; a 
rather rare specimen of femininity, 

She had at first been very cautious about 
allowing Basil to meet her daughter, for it was 
soon evident how very much attracted he was 
towards the girl, and Mrs. Grantley, like every 
mother who does her duty towards her family, 
was by no means inclined to behave rashly in 
encouraging this handsome stranger, although he 
had been of such signal service, 

She waz intensely grateful to him ; but even 
gratitude must have a limit, if it becomes inclined 
to encroach upon careleas freedom. 

Mra, Grantley, in her meditations concerning 
the young couple, tried to separate Basil’s brave 
action, and the fact that he had saved Cecil’s 
life, from that other fact, that of his passionate 
love for the girl. 

This was naturally rather difficult, especially 
with the man’s sunny, handsome, happy face so 
often before her; but Mrs. Grantley kept the 
stern necessity before her, like a Roman mother 

fold, never wavering, and nearly always able 
to ee herself that she was strictly in the 
right, 

Bertram Cheveley’s jealousy only seemed to 
increase, 

He never made the very slightest effort to sub- 
due it. He had never been in the habit of deny- 
ing himself anything upon which be had set his 
heart, and he was little likely to begin now. He 
told himself that he was “‘as good a match as 
Basil Courtenay any day.” 

Dane Vereker arrived, and took possession of 
the rooms which Sasil had secured for him at 
€ The Maypole,” 

He had not told Basil by which train he in- 
tended to arrive, and after meeting two to no 
purpoge Basil gave up all idea of seeing him that 
day, and went off to the river to try to catch 
two or three really good fish, which he might 
take to Mrs, Grantley as an excuse for calling that 
day. 

He did not really need any excuse, in her eati- 
mation at least, for she alwaye welcomed him 
most warmly; but Basil felt really ashamed to 
think how often he entered that house, and 
thought that he could present himeelf with a 
better grace accompanied by a string of fish. 

fe had already taken wany of the best of his 
“apoile to Mre. Grantley, who, as she assured 
him, thoroughly enjoyed them, and thought of 
turning “fisher-woman” herself when the 
weather was rather warmer, 


Cecil had been having early “afternoon tea” | 


with a friend, Mahel Alwyn, and wae returning 
alone, soon after four o'clock, when, to her intense 
sur prise, she met Dane Vereker. 

Basil had purposely refrained from telling her 
that he was coming down, and intended to be 
presentwhen they met, to judge as far as possible, 
in what light Cecil regarded Dane; when taken 
by surprise she might not be able to conceal her 
real feelings with her usual success, as she would 
do if forewarned. 

This scheme failed, like so many of the small 
schemes of men. 

Basil Courtenay did not see the meeting ; but 
Bertram Cheveley did, and he turned savagely 
away with a bitter exclamation,— 

“ Another of them, I suppose!” 

For Cecil, thoroughly taken by surprise, 
blushed vividly when she met Dane Vereker so 
suddenly near the station, and Bertram was quite 
near enough to see that blush. 

What on earth had Mr, Vereker come down 
for Cecil wondered. 

She was perfectly well aware that Bavil’s fish- 
ing had only been an excuse for following ber in 
the first, instance. 

eeil began to feel rather amused as she won- 
dered how many more of her admirers might be 
expected to make their appearance. 

[ think I moust suggest to the Vicar that we 
start a hydropathic establishment on a large 
scale,” the girl thought wickedly. 

“ Have you come to explore the beauties of 





| 


nature ?” she said, flippantly, as she shook hands 
with Mr, Vereker. 

“Yes, I am looking at ove of the chief of 
them now,” replied Dane, instantly, bending his 
head towards her fair face, aud looking most 
intently and unmistakably at herself alone. 

“ Dear me! what a pretty speech |” laughed 
Cecil. ‘ I see you have improved in my absence. 
You must have been practising diligently upon 
some one else.” 

Dane eagerly disclaimed this ; but Cecil cop- 
tinued, unheeding him,— 

“ Do leb me beg you not to bewilder our village 
minds with idle compliments, Mr. Vereker. We 
are out of the world here, and I assure you that 
town manners and customs positively frighten ua. 
Please be natural here!” 

“1 will be just anything you like,” declared 
Vereker, with unmistakable emphasis. “ Hear 
me swear |” 

And with a cautious look around, Dane dropped 
on one knee on the grass at the side of the road, 
and gazed at her dramatically, one hand laid on 
the region of his heart in true theatrical style. 

‘Do get up, for mercy’s sake,” exclaimed Cecil. 
‘*T hear voices now.” 

Mr. Vereker scrambled to his feet in undigni- 
fied haste, just as three or four young ladies 
came round the corner of the road. They were 
the Misees Venables, and their faces cantilaniiy 
lengthened as they caught sight of Cecil and her 
companion, 

“Just look at that Cecil Grantley!” enid 
Selina Venables, the eldest and scraggiest of the 
sisters, laying the usual obuoxious emphasis on 
the relative pronoun when used in an uncompli- 
mentary sense, 

“Really the way that girl carries on with first 
one and then another man is simply abominable. 
I am glad (with a virtuous sniff) that no one 
can talk of me going on like that!” 

They certainly could not, Miss Venables 
seldom had the chance of affording the villagers 
food for gossip, though when the slightest of 
opportunities came her way she “carried on” 
to an extent compared with which Cecil’s light- 
— sallies, her merriest tricks, were mild as 
milk. 

Dane Vereker went on his way considerably en- 
lightened aiter that totally unexpected meeting 
with Cecil Grantley. 

So it was for her sake that Basil Courtenay, 
one of the most sociable of men, had buried him- 
self in thie remote country village. He remem- 
bered now how very enthusiastically Basil had 
spoken of the girl after first seeing her. 

The sly fox! Then he had followed her down 
here and stolen a march on them al]. Much he 
cared about fishing ! 

He had often ‘heard Basil laughing ab the 
sight of some patient angler, as they rowed 
rapidly past in the light outrigger in which they 
had had such delightful “ spins” on the Thames, 
probably finding the fisherman in exactly the 
same place on their return some hours later. 
And now he himself had started fishing for 
pastime, or rather, as a very successful ‘ blind,” 
behind which he could comfortably conduct 
fishing of another description ; angling for the 
heart of Cecil Grantley. 

Vereker resolved to “roast” his friend un- 
mercifully when they met, 


CHAPTER IX. 


As Dane Vereker strolled on after meeting 
Cecil Grantley he began to wonder how far 
Basil had progressed in the good graces of thab 
young lady. 

He had been more than half in love with the 
girl himself in town, but if Baefl had really 
followed her down here, and had all this time 
been trying to win her he had of course the 
prior right, 

Mr. Vereker resolved to find out how the land 
lay on the very first opportunity, so as to run no 
risk of spoiling sport. He went to Basil’s rooms 
first, though he ecarcely expected to find him 
indoors on such a lovely day. The sun ahone 
brightly, the birds were singing sweetly, the 





green trees waved and rusiled, a rivulet run 
between two high hills like a silvery streak, 
making a pleasant eplash, and throwing up 
pearly sparkling spray as it fell into the valley, 
Beyond, on the hi und, were frown- 
ing roofs and dark tors. Undulating moor- 
land stretched away into the dim distance, 
strange birds swept aloft with wide-spread 
pinions, here and there a solitary heron stoo? 
almost motionless in bi ys a a 

Shaggy cattle stop; for a momen 8 
at the stranger, then toased their wicked-looking 
horned h and galloped away. Dave inter- 
viewed the smiling landlady of the village inn, 
“The Maypole,” over which in due season hung 
great clusters of roses and honeysuckle. He was 
very pleased with Basil's choice of roome, aud 
having inspected them, felt himself at liberty to 
search for his friend. ’ 

He strolled in the direction of the river, which 
he could see winding along, speedily caught sight 
of Basil’s tall form, and stole quietly round 
behind the hedge, until.he reached a point just 
behind. him, when he stepped forward and 
slapped him emartly upon the shoulder, s 
smartly and so vigorously that Basil, thoroughly 
taken by surprise, was very nearly propelled into 
the river, which vastly amused who was 
feeling singularly buoyant and content at the 
present moment. 

Having for the moment forgotten that there 
was any probability of his friend’s appearance, 
and thinking himself suddenly attacked by a 
stranger, a tramp, perhaps, with a view to rob- 
bery and violence, Basil dropped hie rod on the 
bank and turned round sharply, throwing him- 
self into fighting attitude. 

Then his hands dropped to his: sides, and he 
burst into a hearty lau 

“I might have known it was you, you mat 
deg!” he said, jovially. “I did not give myself 
time to remember that you were due,’ 

“No, your thoughts were evidently miles 
away,” observed Dane; “no, not miles,” correct- 
ing himeelf, “ only as far as whatever house in 
this neighbourhood contains—Miss Cecil Grant- 
le { ” 


Basil looked up in surprise, though it wae 
probably the mere fact of stooping for his rod 
which brought that dark flush to his handsome 
fa 


ce, 

“Cecil! you have seen her, then?” he said, 
rather blankly. 

Vereker was beginning his games already, was 
he ? 

“Yes; I met her near the station,” replied 
Dane, imperturbably. 

“ Now, look here, Dane,” said Basil, seriously; 
“don’t get up to any of your little tricks here. 
Cecil Grantley is not at all likely to be drawn 
into an idle flirtation ; but just understand that 
--that I intend to win her for my wife, if pos- 
sible, and, therefore, any attentions paid her by 
any other fellow are specially distasteful to 
me.” 

Dane stared at him in amazement. Basil 
Courtenay was so easy-going asa rule that thie 
evidence of deep feeling was something quite 


new. 

He must, indeed, be “hard hit,” Vereker cov- 
cluded. 

“ Ob, all right! I am sure I don't want to 
interfere with you,” he said, easily. “ By Jcve! 
who is this!” he continued, waking up in keen 
animation, as a very pretty girl passed along the 
towing-path on the other side of the river. 

Dane had a vision of a lovely mischievous face 
with twinkling grey eyes, a brilliant colour, 9 

fusion of Yieht brown wavy hair wound ip 8 

ge coil beneath the hat, a very pretty figuie, 
tastefully clad, and a = of neat little boots 
peeping in and out as the wearer tripped lightly 
along, nod and smiling across the river 
Basil lifted his hat in polite salutation. 

“What a little duck!” exclaimed Dave 
Vereker. “Now, I tell you what, Basil, that 

1 is fa more in my line than your peerler? 

ies Cecil.” ; 

“ All the better,” returned Basil, brighteniug 
up; “that is one of Cecil’s friends, old boy. Her 
name is Mabel Alwyn, and she lives at tha’ 
pretty place yonder in the valley.” 
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And Basi) indicated with his fishing-rod the 
whereabouts of a large ivy-covered house some 
distance lower down, partly surrounded by trees. 

“T will ask Cecil to bring Mabel to meet us 
somewhere or other one of duns next days,” said 
Basil. 

"Yes, do; she ie a perfect little witch I am 
sure,” replied Dane, eagerly. 

Then he turned his attention to “chafing” 
Basil about his infatuation for the fair Cecil ; 
but he broke off so many times to wonder where 
Miss Mabel Alwyn had gone that afternoon, and 
to ask Basil if he was quite sure che was not en- 
gaged to some lucky or other, that at last 
Basil fairly turned the tables on him, and began 
chafing in his turn, realising with delight that 
Vereker was quite as much attracted by Mabel 
as he had been in the first instance by 
Cecil Grantley. 

Dane could “roast” him no longer with any 
show of reason, being himself in the same 
predicament, 

Basil bad firet seen his lady-love in the 
brightly-lighted hall of a London residence— 
Vereker had met his on the banks of a country 
river ; but the result was precisely the same in 
both cases, though it was probable that Dane’s 
path to happiness would be a far shorter one 
than Basil’s, no such difficulties presenting them- 
selves as had eacumbered that young man in his 
onwarch march. 

Mr, Vereker was most unusually silent as the 
young men returned to the village ; all his merry 
chaff seemed to have deserted him, and Bazil, 
looking at him, wickedly murmured,— 

“ A fellow-feeling es us wondrous kind.” 

As reached Basil’s temporary abode, they 
saw Grantley in the distance, turning a 
corner near the on her way home, 

Basil was about to fly after her, when he avd- 
— stopped, with an air of intense disgust, as 
a tall man made his appearance, running swiftly 
to overtake Cecil, 

It was Bertram Cheveley, and no friend of 
Basil's, as Dane Vereker saw at once, 

‘*T shall have to give that fellow a lesson one 
of these days,” remarked Basil, clenching hie 
hand spasmodically, He is always followin 
Cecil, and way-laying her everywhere. I shoul 
just like to give him the soundest thrashing he 
ever had in his life.” 

‘Looks as if it would do him good,” assented 
Vereker, always ready to “back up” Basil in 
everything. 

Little they either of them thovght how 
soon Bertram would give them an 
oyportunity. 

When Basil Courtenay next called at Beech 
Court he found Cecil alone in the drawing-room, 
and realised that at last his hour had come, 

* Mother has gone to the conservatory, to snip 
the dead leaves off all her pet —— said the 
girl as she rose to greet him, “I will go and tell 
her that you are here.” 

“No, please don’t,” cried Basil in much alarm, 
as Cecil’s fingers touched the door-handle, for 
pd a knew well emamapged before and was 
partly longing to escape ; ly, however, 

She came back slow! into 8 meh 

“ Listen, darling,” Basil, tenderly, taking 
both her hands in his, “we may be interrupted 
any moment, and I want to ask you something, 
You know how devotedly I love you, Cecil, I am 
sure you do, Will you be my very own, my 
precious wife?” 

Anxiously he waited for the answer, his strong 
man’s heart beating as it bad never dove before 
in all his recollection, his dark head bent down 


over the girl’s golden one. 
A very atri u, but fortunately there 
was no one to witness it. 


It was avery softly-uttered “Yes” which at 
Jast reached the man’s eager ears, and with an 
exclamation of rapture he caught Cecil in his 
arms, pressin ite kisses on those sweet 
had often » only himself 
knew how fervently, to touch with his own. 

_ This was the spectacle which met the aston- 
ished gaze of Mra, Grantley as she entered the 
room, quite unaware that it was occupied, and, 


indeed i i 
whan? believing Cecil to be out-of-doors some 





“Weill, really, young ple-—~”’ she began 
to remark, and the Gevecl wanted guiltily apart 
at the sound of her voice, 

Basil immediately recovered himself, and led 
the blushing girl up to her mother. 

“T have been telling Cecil how very fondly I 
love her, Mrs. Grantley,” he said, looking very 
handsome, and very determined, ‘ Will you give 
her tome? My one earthly hope is to have her 
for my wife} I faithfully promise to take care 
of her in every possible way.” 

There was little doubt that Cecil would be 
well protected, thought Mrs, Grantley, as she 
looked at the strong eager earnest man. 

“ Yes, Basil, you have my full consent,” she 
said, very kindly. 

And the happy young man raised her hand 
to his lipa, with an air of old-fashioned gallantry 
which much became him, 

Mre. Grantley’s consent had been eagerly 
desired ; but she had been through all this 
hereelf, and had not yet forgotten her own young 


ays. 

She was quite aware that her presence, unlike 
her consent, was not required on the present 
occasion. 

So that was all cettled, and very speedily the 
tidings flew round the village. 

When Bertram Cheveley heard the news he 
was nearly wild, and longed with ull his revenge- 
ful heart to prevent that marriage, 


CHAPTER X. 


A WEEK or 80 passed op. 

Dane Vereker had come down for the fisbing, 
but it was uncommonly little fishing he did. He 
was always trying to meet Mabel Alwyn, and 
succeeding remarkably well, 

Cecil had introduced the two young people to 
each other, and they had immediately begun to 
fall in love. 

Mabel’s father and mother were very pleased, 
for they would not be able to leave their daughter 
very well provided for, Mr. Alwyn having had 
some heavy losses lately. They were even now 
on the point of retrenching. Dane Vereker, being 
already rich, did nob require a portion with his 
bride. The young man seemed all that they 
could desire ; but they did not intend to do any- 
thing in haste. 

They must know all about Dane, and know 
himself thoroughly, before they allowed him to 
marry their daughter. Meanwhile, he might 
visit at their house as much as he liked. Con- 
peerety: Mr, Vereker was very often to be found 
there. 

He had come down to this village for the 
“ fishing,” and had hooked a much more valuable 
specimen than he had at all expected, for he pro- 
posed to Mabel in due form, and was conditionally 


“We will call it an engagement when you 
know more of each other,” said Mre, Alwyn, wisely ; 
“you may perhaps discover later on that Mabel 
is not at all suited to you.” 

“ No fear of that!” cried Dane, joyously. 

“Or Mabel may discover t you are not 
suited to her,” observed Mabel’s father, drily. 

“That is much more probable!” replied the 
young man, with most unwonted humility. 

As things went on, though, no such painful 
discoveries were made, though it was some time 
before the ——* was duly announced, 

Meanwhile, and Basil were living in 
happiness beyond anything they had ever 
imagined, their love deepening day by day, if that 
were possible, 

And all the while, nearer and nearer drew a 
dark ominous cloud of danger ; for Bertram 
Cheveley had quite determined that unless he 
could separate the lovers in some other way he 
would kill Basil Courtenay, He was nob at all 
sure that he should not Cecil herself, rather 
than allow Basil to marry her. 

Bertram sat moodily in his own room one day, 
meditating how he could separate those two, 
Suddenly, bis eyes fell on a case of pistols which 
lay upon a shelf in one corner. 

” very thing !” he muttered. 


Reaching down the case he examined the 
pistols, They wanted cleaning, he found, for it 
was some time siuce they had been in use, and 
he set to work. wetwe — > 

Bertram was quite aware that the lovers, after 
the manner of their kind, were in the habit of 
straying away to sylvan solitudes, and he resolved 
to make an umexpected third at one of their 
interviews. ier * 

The chance did now come for some days, aad 
each day he became more desperate. 

Cecil and Basil were, no doub‘, wandering 
about together somewhere, for the weather was 
lovely, and they both revelled ia out-door life ; 
but Bertram could not find them. 

Still he would not give up bis base design, He 
homer t those lovers, somehow, he vowed to 


The opportunity came at last, as opportunities, 
eagerly sought, and patiently waited for, come te 
most people, whether their aims be good or evil. 

Cecil and Basil passed quietly through the 
village one day, and then, reaching the open 
country, walked along more leisurely, until they 
reached a sniall plantation which they often 
visited, simply because uo one else ever seeraed to 
go there. 

It was a wild neglected spot, thickly-growing 
trees waved their dark branches overhead. Below 
were masses of small shrubs, tangled undergrowth 
ferns, and gorse, the latter stretching out over 
the hills beyond, on the very verge of which lay 
thie desolate plantation. 

In the middle was a small open glade, where 
several trees had fallen, or been blown down by 
some storm in its tempestuous fury. 

Basil led the girl to their usual seat on one 
of these fallen trunks, and as he took his seat 
beside her, he pressed a fond kise on her sweet 
red lips. As fondly she returned it. 

Just then a shadow fell upon the happy lovers, 
They started apart in astonishment, Never yet 
had any rash intruder found them here. 

Ah! they might have known who it was 
without looking round, they thought instantly, 
as Bertram Cheveley stepped forward and con- 
fronted them. 

“For the last time, Cecil Grantley, choose 
between us, and in making your choice recollect 
that it is for life or death, as well as love,” he 
said sternly. “Ii you choose Courtenay I will 
shoot him where he stands.” 

Drawing the pistol from his pocket he held it 
aloft. 

Cecil screamed in agony and apprehension, 
though little given to screaming as a rule. 

However, she was more courageous than most 
women, aud, the fireb shock over, she faced 
Bertraw dauntleasly. 

“T will never, never marry you, Mr. Cheveley,”’ 
she declared, firmly. 

** Leave ua here, dearest, Run home, and | 
wiil follow you,” said Baail, quickly. 

Never had Ceci] heard him speak so sternly. 
He did not even look at her as he uttered the 
words, but that, she knew, was merely because 
he was so closely watching Retram’s movements. 

Cecil stepped hurriedly aside among the trees, 
hoping that Basil might nob notice how far she 
went. She had nointention of leaving him alone 
with ihat wild, vengeful man, though she was 
quite aware that she could be of little use, 

There was a moment of breathless suspense av 
the two men faced each other. Suddenly Basil 
flung himself forward on Bertram just as the 
latter fired. 

Cecil clasped her hands in agony, but to her 
intense relief Basil still stood upright. And now 

’s punishment began in real earnest, 

He had missed his aim. The shot had passed 
far above Basil’s head. i 

He threw the pistol savagely away, and tried. 
to defend himeelf; but he waa no match for Basil 
Courtenay. That young man’s nerves and 
muscles were iron and steel. In a few minutes 
Bertram fell to the ground, and lay there seuse- 
lees, atunned by Basil’s last deftly planted blow. 

‘*Oh, you have killed him |” exclaimed Cecil, 
ehudderingly. 

* Are you there, Ceci)?” exclaimed Basil, in 
aurprise ; “‘ go home, love, go home at once, this 








is no work for woman’s eyes!” 
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As he spoke he turned aside and picked up 
the pistol whith Bertram had flung away. 

“Not that, not that, Basil !” said Cecil, spring: 
ing forward and clinging to him. 

“What did you think I was going to do {he 
esked calmly ;.then laughed, though rather dis- 
cordantly, for he felt wild with anger as he looked 
at the mau who might Barve killed: Ceci! in his 
jealous rage. 7 

No, ray dear, Tam not quite such a cowardly 
acoundrel as our friend here! 1 should never 
dream of attacking another fellow with a pistol, 
unless he were armed likewise. However, if the 
sight of it terrifies you here it goes.” 

And he threw the weapon far away among the 
bushes, to Cecil's great relief, 


Bertram began to move, and Basil drew Cecil } ar 


away. 

“There, you see he is uot dead,” he said, sooth- 
ingly, “I am mow going to take you home, and 
thea, I will send some men. to look after him. 
No, I will not. go near him again myseli, I will 
stay with you,” be continued, answering the look 
of anxiety in Cecil's eyes, 

“T could not trust mygelf near him ; thatis to 
say, if he were in fighting condition, for I am 
longing to give him another thrashing. 

“So long as he cannot defend himaelf he ia; of 
course, safe from me; and I think I have given 
him enough to think about for the present.” 

Cecil thought so too. 

Basil had disposed of the enemy, but he did 
not yet feel quite satisfied. 

Ip seemed to him now that he should uever 
know real peace and happiness until Cecil was 
his own, safe in his keeping, his fondly-loved wife. 
Hie had ehown that he was wellable to defend 
hor, and Cecil's friends were almost as anxious as 
himself for her to leave thia-part of the country, 
in which Bertram might at any time be found, 
and to live in peace and happiness at that beatti- 
ful house which Basi! had prepared for her. 

By their united persuasions now, the day was 
fixed at last, and Cecil consented to give into 
Basil’s care the life he had twice saved 

There was a ‘very pretty wedding in the village 
church, filled with a fashionable congregation 
from far and near 

None of those who witnessed the sight ever 
aiterwards forpot Cecil's sweet lovely face, glow- 
ing beneath her bridal veil, or Basil’s glad dark 
eyes, his upright manly form, aa he proudly led 
his wife dowu the pathway to the ¢arriage, smil- 
ingly defending ber, so far as possible, from the 
hurricave of rice which fell around them. 

And from that dey there seb in a cloudless, 
happy, love-lit life for both of them, husband and 
wife, united in the truest of all bonds, those firm 
and unfailing ones forged by the hands of an un 
dying love 

[THE END.} 








THE only structures in Japan which stenr to be 
earthquake proof are the pagodas, which are 
erected before the temples. There are many 
pagodas which are seven or eight hundred years 


ld, a lid a trst itt i | : 
d, and as solid as when first built. There iso | marriages.” 
reason for this, end it lies in their construction. | 


A pagoda is practically a framework of heavy 
timbers which start from a wide base, and is ‘in 
itself a substantia! structure, but it is rehdered 
still more stable by a peculiar device. Inside th 
framework and suspended from the apex is 
long, heavy balk of timber two feeb thick or 
more, This hangs from one end, and to the other 
end ore bolted, at each of the four sides, four 
more heavy timbers, and if the pagoda he very 


lofty still more timbers are added ov to these, | 
The whole forms an enormous pendulum, which | 


reaches to within six inches of the ground, 
When the shock ‘of an earthquake rocks the 
pagoda the pendulum ‘swings in unison and keeps 
the centre of gravity always at the base of the 
framework. Consequently, the equilibrium of 
the pagoda is wever disturbed, and this is the 
explanation of the great age of many of them, 
when from their height one would suppose them 
to be peculiarly susceptible to the effect of an 
earthquake, 








--PACETLE. 


Wonan is always pleased with the last new 
wrinkle, provided it is not‘on her own face. 

“Why are girls called misses?” “Did you 
ever see 'm try to hit anything ?” 

Eruex: “Ts it wrong to fall in love, mamma f”’ 
Mamma (after a moment’s thought) : ‘ How much 
ia he worth }” 

Ma. Brown: “I’ve got acold or something in 
ay head.” Mrs, Brown: “It must be a cold, 
dear, I'm sure.”’ ‘ 

Mrs. McBawe: “Johu, dear, why are. some 
ocers called green grocers? “To distinguish 
them from cash grocers, darling.” 

He: “I received a tretnendous ovation aa 1 
went behind the scenes last night.” She: “Yes; 
it wes your first disappearance, you know.” 

Heworovs Eprror: “You have carried this 
joke a little too far.” Sad Humorist: “ Yes, 
sir ; that is why I wish to leave it with you.” 


Surror.: ‘I am sure your heart is in the right’ 


place.” Beloved: “I am glad to- hear you say 
so. I have just given it to the other follow.” 

Maun: ‘‘ They’ve. each got a touch of brim- 
stone in their tempers.” Helena: ‘‘Is that so? 
Then they ought to make a good match.”’ 

“T sent six poems to that new magazine, 
and now I hear it has failed.” “Too bad! 
But don’t be discouraged ; maybe they won't sue 
you for damages!” 

TrascraLe Orv Gent: “Waiter, this plate is 
quitecold !’ “ Yes, sir; but the chop is ‘ot, sir, 
which I think you'll find it'll warm up the plate 
nicely, sir.” 

Proressor (seeing the sign “freshly painted” 
over the zebra’s cage in the Zoological Garden) : 
‘« How very strange! I could have sworn that 
those stripes were natural.” 

Snacks: “Have you read that article on 
‘How to Tell a Bad Egg t’?” Snicks: “No; but 
if you have anything important to tell a bad egg 
my advice is, break it gently.” 

Proresson: “ Here, young ladies, you. observe 
a tobacco plant.” One of the Young Ladies : 
“Ah! how very interesting, Professor! Pray, 
how long will it be before the cigars are ripe 1” 

FRigxD (on the ice): “ What are you studying 
over?” Mr, Uglimugg: “I can teach any girl 
to ekate fn a day, but with that fool, Mr. Hand- 
some, they don’t learn to stand alone ina month,” 

“T wourm have you to know,” said Pom 
nious, “that I am a self-made man,” “ Well,” 
sxid young Rasper, “there's one thing certain, 
you needa’t waste any mouey securing a patent.” 

“Ma, Dossrers, will you please to name the 
bones of the skull!” said the professor to the 
medical student: ‘I've got them all in my 


head, professor, but the names don’t strike me’ 


at che moment,” was the perplexed reply, 

Mrs. THINKHARD : “ Of late vears the spread of 
intelligence among allclasses has been simply won- 
derful.” Old Bachelor: “ Yes, J. nutice there 
has been a great falling off in the. number of 


Ma; “ Vell, Aaron, it is: little Aby’s birthday 
to-morrow ; vat are you going to give him for a 
present!" Pa: “If he’s a very good poy, I'll 
have thefront vinders eleaned, and let him look 
at the carriages going. by.” . 

“ You must let the baby have one cow’s milk 


weil, if you say so, doster,” said the 
young mother ; “ but I really don’t see how ‘he is 
goivg to drink it all.” 


to drink every day,” eaid the doctor, “Very, 
witenth 


Farner: “Why don’t you work, my son?! 


If you only knew how much happiness work 
brings you would begin at once.” Son: “ Father, 
I am trying to lead a life of self-denial in which 
happiness cuts no figure. Do not tempt me,” 
“Str,” said the judge to the young man who 
waa present ag the defendant in a breach of 
promise suit, “you will please to discontinue 





He (diffidently): " Has your niother spoken of 
meastall?’’ She (blushingly): “She if Phe 
attempted to kiss me I’was to resist.” @: 
"{—er—why, I wouldn’t attempt to kiss you for 
the world!” She (coldly): “ Hadn’t we better 
goin?” 

Quier May (on first night of mew piece): 
“Excuse me, but I don"t s€e any occa for 
such violent applause,” Demonstrative Neigh. 
bour: I do, my friend. The author is one ot 
my wife’s boarders, and he's over two months be- 
hind with his bill.” ht 

Some girls were admiring a statuette of Andro- 
meds, which was labelled. “ in Terra 
Cotta,’ “ Where is Terra Cotta }” aaked-one of 
them, with probably coe sage idea of Terra 
dei Fuego, “I'm surel di know,” was the 
reply,," but I pity the poor girl wherever itis {” 

Mrs, Haveuron (in restaurant) +‘! While we're 
waiting I'll take one of those tablets the, doctor 
prescribed... Mr, Haughton: ‘*.But, my dear, 
the doctor said they should be taken one hour 
before meals,” Mrs, Haughton:  ‘*Oh,,- they 
never keep you waitiag much longer than that 
here!” 43 R i 

** Ann this’ is» silver» ore, is it 1" edid Mrs. 
Suaggs,as sheJexamined tho: piece. of veurious- 
lookiag mineral.. “Yes, my dear,”) replied her 
husband. “Anduhow do they» get the! cilver 
out!” They smelt it.” »“ Well, that’s queer,” 
she added, after applying her nose to theiore ; “I 
amelt it, tos, but didn’t get-any silver.”) 

“Tis great objection I have ‘to the ‘houee,” 
said the tenant, *isthat I cam always hear vague 
murmuring, caused by AR mo ‘talking next 
door.” “Well, ma’am,” the landlord, “TI 
can have the wally made thicker ‘for you.” 
“Thicker !” she exclaimed; “why, then I 
couldn’t hear a thing.’ 4 «hwy Bk teens 

Ar a reception in Paris a traveller, who was 
‘a strong ‘' Anti-Semitic,” was talking to Roth 
schild on the beauties of ‘the Island of ‘Tahiti, 
and sarcastically remarked, “There are neither 
hogs nor Jews there!” “Indeed t” retorted 
Rothschild. “Then you and I should go there 
together. We should be great curiosities.” 

Sam a son to his father who had asked him 
what position he held in his class: “ Oh, pa, I've 

t a much better place than I had last quarter.” 
‘Indeed! Well, where are you!” “I'm 
fourteenth.” . “ Four you little lazy- 
bones! You were eighth last term, Do you 
call that a better place?” “Yes, sir; it’s 
nearer the fire.” " 

“ Remember, boys,” said, the teacher, “that in 
the bright lexicon of youth there’s no auch word 
as fail.’ After afew moments a boy raised his 
hand. “ Well, what ie it, Socrates }” asked the 
teacher. ‘I was. merely going to. suggest,’ 
replied the youngster,“ that.if such, ia the case it 
would be advisable to write to the publishers of 
that. lexicon, and cal] their. atiention to th 
omission,” 

“My young friend,” said the millionaire, 
tiorentings “poe admit that: you are poor, and 
you know that’ my daughter is very wealthy. 
Would you, a pauper, marrgher, knowing her to 
be worth a million?” °“Sir,” said the young 
man, who was a person of intense resolution, 
“ray affection is proof’ against: such ‘tests. | 
would marry your daughter if she were: wort) 
two milliou,” ie 

Mr, Jonzs wanted t0 Téave by the last train, 
and not knowing when it left, sent his servant to 
see, saying: “John, go dowm to the station and 
see when the last traia godsjland hurry back and 
tell me.” John went off and did not return for 
two hours, when he rushed back into: the roor 
all out of breath. “ Where bave youl beer 4! 
this time ?”’ demanded the master.’ ‘ Train just 
left, sir, this very minute,’’ was John's reply. 

“Your ntastef’s not’ at We eh! Pat?” iv- 
quited ‘a caller. “No, aor. He do be In the 
ould counthry theze t'reo wakes, sor,” replied 
Pat. “Excuse me, Pat, but how is it that wheo 
your mistress is on this side of the water your 
master’s on the other, and vice versa? Is there 


your joking remarks during the remainder of | any trouble between them?” “None at all, sor. 


this trial. You may court in jest, * but you 


cannot jest in court,” 


Only they’ve agrade bechune ‘ent that they cao 
live togither betaer whin they’re’ apart.” 


- 
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SOCIETY. 
Tar Prince and Princess of Wales celebrated 
their thirty-eecond wedding-day on Sunday, the 


j0th inst, 
Priscess Louise and Marquis of Lorne 


celebrated their twenty-f m4 wedding day on 







Thursday, the 2lat 

Tux Yo % Me mdly Sotiety’s National 
per} nt I -* —, ~~ - 
May 7 , open the: 
Prete Marchioness of Lorne, . 


Louise, 
ie is thought thet very likely an 


engagement 
will be art ‘between Princess Victoria of 
Schi and the Duke of Augusten- 
burg. Empress Frederick has long had 


thig match in view, and now itis likely to become 
an accomplished fach, ‘The Duke is the brother 
cf the German Empress ard nephew of Prince 
Christian, 

SABLE was very much en evidence at the 
Drawing Room,' and nothing could be more 
chatiaaa ae the beautiful fur mingled artisti- 
cally with the rich fabrics of the Court gowns. 
Old lace was also much worn. Many of the 
dresees were worn lined with the brightest and 
showiest of colotira, grags-green and several 
brilliant shades of red being in much favour, but 
very pale blue and very pale yellow were also 
conspicuous, anid were very effective. 

Tue special train in which the Queen travelled 
from Cherbourg to Nice was provided by the 
Paris and Lyons Company, and consisted of 
saloons with sleeping accommodation, first-class 
carriages, aud luggage vans. The. Queen and 
Princess Beatrice occupied Her Majesty’s own 
private saloons, which are kept. at the Gare du 
Nord, Brussels, and have been overhauled lately. 
There is s communication between these two 
carriages, the one being used during the day, 
while the other, has » & bath, and every 
Leper requisite for comfortable travelling at 
night, 

Tre wedding presen’ of the German Emperor 
and Empress to.the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia, which was recently despatched from 
Berlin to St. Petersburg, consists of a superb 
dinner-service for thirty persons, which has been 
made at the Royal Porcelain Works in Beflin. 
The service is an exact copy of one at the Neve 
Palais in Potsdam, which was made for Fre jerick 
the Great from his own designs. It is in the 
richest rococo ye with @ ground of pale blue 
painted with flowers and -elaborately gilded. 
There is & very large candelabrura, with columns 
and winged cherubs holding shields with the 


monograms of the ror aud Empress of 
Russia, and each piece bears the Imperial arme, 
Somes of the admirers of the» D of York 


have gone a little tev far in deecribing her as the 
“third greatest. ladyin the land,” Princess 
of Wales’ is the second lady in the land. The 
third x@ belongs by right te the Empress 
Frederick, the Queen’s eldest daughter, now 
wich us on & separate footing as a foreign 
Sovereign's widow, Princesees Christian, Louise, 
and Beatrice rank next according toage. The 
Ducheases. of Coburg, Connaught, and Albany 
then follow. Then comes the Duchess of York's 
tura; and it will be seen that she is “tenth 
greatest lady in the land,” and not third. In 
this respect, everything is regulated by relation- 
ship to the actual Sovereign, not by possible 
positions under the next reign. The eldest son's 
wife also ranka before daughters, who, in their 
turn, precede the wives of younger sous, 

THE Queen's sojourn at Cimiez will be a very 
expensive item in the Privy Parse accounts, for, 
in addition to the huge sum which will be paid 
as the ‘rent of the hotel during the months of 
Mareh and April, all kinds of alterations and 
improvements have been carried out at Her 
Majesty’s expense. Extensive chaoges ia the 
internal arrangements of the hotel have been 
made, and a number of rooms have been re- 


. Secorated, while a lift (constructed at Milan) 


has just been fitted, an electric bell service has 
been. introduced, the water-supply has been 
extended and improved, a large bathroom has 
been added, and the whole of the sanitary 
arrangements have been thoroughly overhauled, 
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STATISTICS, 


Loxpon has 10,000 professional musicians. 

Express trains pass each other at a velocity 
of ninety yards a second. 

In the Bank of England 60 folio volumes or 
ledgers are filled daily with writing in keeping the 
accounts, 

THE proportion of killed to the number of 
railway travellers is, in France, one in 19,000,000; 
England, one in 28,000,000 ; and in the United 
States, one in 2,400,000. 

Tux rapidity with which certain species of 
insects move is astonishing. The conimon house- 
fly is known to make 600 strokes per second with 
his wings, and the dragon-fly 1,500, In the case 
of the fly, the 600 strokes cause an advance 
movement of 27 feet, 





GEMS. 


oe 


THovcnT and theory must precede all action 
that moves to ee purpose ; yet action is 
nobler in iteelf than either thought or theory. 

To discover truth is the best happiness of an 
individual ; to communicate it the greatest bles- 
sing he can bestow upon society, 

Mar is wot the creature but the architect of 
circumstance. It is character which builds an 
existence out of circumstance. Our strength is 
measured by our arth power ; from the same 
materials one man builds another hovels; 
bricks and mortar are bricks and mortar until 
the architect can make them something else. 

Men seem neither to understand their riches 
nor their strength. Of the former they believe 
greater things than they should; of the latter 
much leas, Self-reliance and self-denial will 
teach a man to drink out of: his own cistern and 
eat his own sweet bread, and to learn and labour 
truly to get his living and carefully to expend 
the good things committed to his trust. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Bourn Icina.—Boil one cup of granulated 
sugar with four tablespoonfuls of water until it 
drope from the spoon in threads, Haye veady 
the beaten white of one egg, and pour the syrup 
slowly into it, beating all the time. Flavour, and 
spread on cake while warm, 

German Porato Satav.-—Boil six good-sized 
potatoes, peel and slice while hot, and pour over 
the following: Cut one-half pound lean bacon 
into small dice and fry brown, Season potatoes 
with salt, pepper, and finely aliced onions, Mix 
thoroughly with the bacon fat and dice, and then 
add one-half cup of white vinegar. Garnish 
with sliced hard-boiled eggs, 

Sour Mitx Morrins.—Toa pint of sour milk 
put one unbeaten egg, little salt, a teaspoonful 
of soda and one of butter melted with the sodain 
aspoonful of hop water. Make rather a thick 
batter and beat it well. Have the griddle of a 
moderate heat, grease itand aleo the riogs, lay 
them on and fill them only balf full of the bat- 
ter, Increase the heat a little, In about eight 
minutes turn them and let them stay three or 
four minutes longer. To turn them without 
spilling requires come dexterity. 

Rick Warries.—Two cups of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one egg beaten separately, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one cup of milk, one cup of 
boiled rice (cold), one-half cup of rice water. 
Sift the dry ivgredients together inte a bowl. 
Make a hole in the centre, into which put the 
rice and the water in which the rice was boiled. 
Add the well-beaten yolk of the egg, the milk 
and melted butter, Stir until thoroughly mixed, 
Beat well, and add gently the white of the egg, 
which has been beaten toa stiff froth, Fry in a 
well.greased wafile iron, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Horses and cattle in Australia are branded by 
electricity. 

Tum Japanese trace descent enly from the 
father. Thus when an aristocrat marries 4 
plebeian wife their children are his equals and 
quite her superior, and are apt to lock down upon 

Te 
Iv is claimed that the paper horseshoe bas 
been used with success in Germany. It 
becomes rough by wear, and is therefore a se- 
curity against slipping, the chiei defect of the 
metal shoe, 

Tur velocity of wind is continually changing, 
Tb varies every second, and, while the average 
velocity may be tweuty-three miles an hour, in 
the course of one minute it will be altered several 
times, 

Tux wettest place in the world is Cherapungi, 
in Assam, where the average rainfall for fifteen 
years has been four hundred and ainety-three 
gg In 1861 it was nine hundred sud 

ve. 

Tak cloth of the old Egyptians was se good 
that, though it has been used for thousands of 
years as Wrappings of the mummies, the Arabe 
of to-day can wear it, It is all of linen, the 
ancient Egyptians considering wowl unclean. 

A NEw kind of giraffe has been discovered in 
Africa near the Gulf of Aden, Its skin is neither 
striped nor mottled, but is of a bright cheataut 
colour, marked with almost invicible lines of 
creamy white. 

A sopy of “ Sahara troops” is to be raised by 
France for services in her arid African possessions, 
where the heat is fatal to French soldiers. They 
are to consist mainly of natives of those regions, 
but the officers will be Frenchmen. 

Tur ten largest words in the English languaye 
are said to be :—-Valetudinarianiem, e«ubconstitu- 
tiovalists, Incomprekensibility, philopregenitive- 
ness, honorificibitii \udinity, anthropophagenarian, 
disproportionableness, locipedestrianistical, tran- 
substantionableness, proantitransubstantiationiet, 

Aw instrument for detecting the presence.of 
hye om gas has been placed on the market, and 
is claimed to do its work safely and effectively. 
It contains an air colump, the length of which is 
measured by the amount of air necessary to pro- 
duce a musical note of standard pitch, and as the 
length of the column depends upon the density 
of the air, the presence of the gas isshown by a 
difference in the sound. 

A tvBvLaR boiler eighteen hundred years old 
has been discovered at Pompeii, It is made of 
sheet metal, probably copper, in the shape of » 
large amphora, or two-handled jar with a hollow 
epace runoing half way up the centre of the jar. 
In this space was placed a cylindrical firebox rest- 
ing on five firebars, which are tubes three- 
quarters of an inch iu diameter, connecting with 
the water space, The fue! seems to have been 
charcoal, 

Onze of the echemes for future engineers to 
work at will be the sinking of a shaft twelve 
thoueand or fifteen thousand feet into the earth 
for the purpose of utilising the central heat of 
the globe, Ib is said that such a depth is by no 
meaus impossible, with the improved machinery 
and advanced methods of the coming ineer. 
Water ata temperature of two hundred degrees 
centigrade, which can, it is said, be obtained 
froma these deep borings, would not only heat 
houses and public buildings but would furnish 
power that could be utilised for many purposes, 
Hot water already at hand is necessarily much 
cheaper than that which must be taken when 
cold and brought up to the required temperature, 
Once the shaft is sunk, al! cost in the item of the 
hot-wa supply ceases. The pipes, if good, 
will lash indefinitely, and as Nature's stokers 
never allow the fire to go out, there would come 
in the train of this arrangement many advan- 
tages. When by sinking a shaft in the earth 
We can secure ® perpetual heating apparatus 
which we can regulate by the turning of a key, 
one of the trials of life will fade into nothing- 
ness, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Constant ReapER.—It rests with the magistrates. | 

M. D. M.— Artificial whalebone is made of leather, | 

ER. F.—As « rule, the landlords of flats include all | 
euch charges in the rent. 

fononant.—To run concurrently means that the sen- 
tenoes are to run together. 

Wiruir.-—-A vase, statuette, or any other parlour or | 
toilet ornament would be suitabie. ~ 

Iwquiner.—The full liet would occupy too much 
Space. 

In Desyarr.—-We can only advise you to continue the 
search. 


Borm.—-There are several ways, but all are mors or 
less harraful. 


Victor.—We strongly advise you to consult a solicitor 
at once. / 


Dovstrut ~-London is by far and away the largest 
city in the world. 


Huco,—If the hiring is at so much per woek that 
amount of notice will suffice. 

ReciwaLp.—We cannot advise you; there are no offices 
iu London. 

Jeary.—A letter to the manufacturer will elicit all 
the information necessary to know upon the aubject. 

Ons wHo wants To Ksow.—Only if the company can 
be proved to be a+ fault. 

MarTna.—Dye it with an infusion of cochinea!l. it ts 

dificult process. 

PaTaicx.-—Your coin is a Spanish one, and hardly any 
value in this country 


Ouive —Half-farthings are not ta clrewation anywhere 
in the United Kingdom 


R. A. G.--First beat thoroughly; next shake; then 
sprinkle pepper an? camphor. 

isproxart.—You must pay, a3 the Breakage occurred 
through corapliance with your wish. 

Coox.—-Fish may be scaled more easily by firat dipping 
therm into boiling water for 4 minute. 

PATERFAMILIAs.—The has # splendid school 
fer female children, and an excellent titution for 
boys. 

Op Reaper.—The Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, 


is 3 refuge for the childron of soldiers of the regular 
army. 





Anans.—By showing them to an expert, either an 
—- or some one in the trade upon whom you can 
rely. 


Prve Yrars’ Reaper.—-Sons of noblemen are lords by 
courtesy only; the eldest usually adopts one of his 
tather'e subsidiary titles. 

&. 8. V.—-Indisrubber Is readily dissolved with 


benzine, but it remains in liquid form umtil evaporation 
takes place. 


Currovs.—A fatal fall from a great height is said to 
>e painless, a8 unconsciousness precedes tha crash of 
concussion. 


Drana.—Both of these things are serlously objection- 
able, and will cause remarks that no well-bred giri 
eught to deserve 


Carrina—We can only say that the least you have 
to do with avy of them the better it will be for your 
pocket and domestic quietude. 

Sorrerrr.-—One cannot expect to have sight, 
er strength like one bad in e 
ear with sweet oil will be comf 


Insungep Innocence.--You can hardly expect your 
employer to frame hia testimonial to the value of your 
eervices according to your own ite. 


B. 8.—You cannot make up one yourself; it is often 
done with the ordinary well-known enamel paints you 
buy, and which you can get any colour. 


Curons.--A sultor who hesitates to make the avowal 
expected of him, unless he has the very best reason for 
withholding it, is not the one to make himself a good 
husband. 


InquisiTive.—The ticking of a watch placed against 
the teeth can be distinctly heard, because the sound is 
conveyed through the teeth and bones of the head to 
the drum of the ear. 

BansaMix.—The cross mark still used occasionally 
instead of « signature did not originate in iguorance, It 
was alwaye appended to signatures in mediaval times 
18 an attestation of good faith. 


Artivur.--Coustant practice will improve your hand- 


? 


hearing, 
Syringing the 


HovsexxeErer.—Mattreases are now often made in 
hree pieces. Thna made, a mattress fe more durable, 
because the position of the sections can be changed 
from time to time, and the bed kept more even. 


L. D.--To be a member of society, in the true sense, 
we must do our part toward contributing to its welfare, 
while to be patriotic, we must cherish a proper pride of 
country, ites laws and institutions. 


Brppy.—If a mantelpiece with the usual sort of dis- 
colouration, a little eptrits of salt in water well-rubbed 
on and afterwards well rubbed off and washed off will 
clean it. Be careful of the spirits of salt, as it burns, 


Joszpa. —Superintendent registrars are bound to have 
notices of marriages posted up in their offices ia some 
conspicuous place, Bn the marriage day the ceremony 
must ” performed with open doors, as in a church or 
chapel, 

Sweer Sixreeny.—The Secretary of tho Civil Service 
c tssion, Cannon-row, Westmiuster, will supply 
you with all information ing examinations for 
appointments as sorters and telegraphists on your 
applying to him. 


Reovutar Supscriser.—No watch keepa perfectly 
correct time, and even the best chronometera used in 
observatories and on board ships mugt be regulated 
according to tables which are kept to fix the variations 
to which all watches are liable. 


Peetry Doris.--Prudence should dictate to you the 
proper course to pursue, and while offending none of 
your other admirers, so conduct yourself as to give no 
real cause of affront to the one whom you have evidently 
convinced has found favour in your eyes. 





THE QUEST. 


THERE once was a restless boy 
Who dwelt in a home by the sea, 
Where the water danced for joy, 
And the wind was glad and free ; 
But he said, “ Good mother, oh, let me go ; 
For the dullest place in the world i know, 
Ie this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple tree. 


“*T will travel east and weet ; 
The loveliest homes I'll see ; 
And when I’ve found the best, 
Dear mother, I'll come for thee. 
I'll come for thee in a and a day, 
And joyfully then we'll haste away 
From this little brown house, 
This old brown house, 
Under the apple tree.” 


So he travelled here and there, 
Bat never content was he; 
Though he saw in lands most fair 
The costliost homes there be. 
He somcthing mesed from the sea or sky, 
Til he turned again, with a wistful sigh, 
To the httle brown house, 
The old brown house, 
Under the appie tree, 


Then the mother saw »nd smiled, 

While her heart grew glad and free. 

** Hast thou chosen a home, my child? 

Ah, where shall we dwell?” quoth she. 
And he said, ‘‘Sweet mother, from east to west, 
The loveliest home, and the dearest and best, 

Is a little brown house, 
ade ego 
Under an ap i 
KB. 8. B. 


Ancure.—A chest expander might be of benefit, but 
dumb bells or Indian clubs wo be more beneficial 
atl, andif you made « regular practice of pulling your- 
self up ten or a dozen times toa bar with your hands 
three or four times daily that also would help. 


A. OG. The amount of sleep necessary to insure health 
must be regulated by the sex, the temperament, and 
the habits of individuals, As s rule, women require 
more aleep than men; and the average for the former is 
eight hours—-for the latter, seven. 


Cxcu.—There ts no recruiting for Cape Mounted 
Police in this country ; a sutiicient number of men are 
got tn the colony to fill all vacancies in the ; but 
you can write to the Agent-General for the Onpe, ictoria- 
chambers, Weatmineter, London, 8.W., on subject, 
and hear what he says. 


Amarzeur Noasse.—Take «¢ the barley two ounces; 
water, a sufficient quantit,. Having washed away the 
extraneous matters which —.ihere to the barley, boll it 
with half a pint of water for a short timé, and throw 
away the resulting liquid, Then, having poured on it 
fuur pints of boiling water, boil down to two pints, and 
strain. 


Bettie.—Cut up a chicken, and put it intoa quart of 





writin;, which is guite fair, and considering that your 
xlucation bas been interrupted by sickness you have 
0 Teawn to feel depressed concerning it 


Leseia.—A correct spoon to use for peas is ‘orated 
in the middle. Jf melsed butter is desired over the 
peas the curved rim of the spoon, if held sideways, will 
hold axtictent, 

Darronit,—Wash it with a lather of yolk of egg and 
tepid water; then wash out with clean tepid water, 


and wher dry lightly oil. If the above is uot sufficient 


try washing soda in the water. 


cold water ; let it simmer until reduced to a little less 

| than a pint, remove it from the fire, and strain as for 
elly ; season witha little salt. Chop the breast meat 

| to small pieces, and mix with the liquor; then pour 
the whole into 2 mould, and set it away to cool. 


Pernrcexep.—A colony of English means one of 
poople exclusively from this part of Great Britain; but 
an English colony would comprise persons the rest 
of the United Kingdom. The more correct expression 
is British colony, term British applies 


Lovu-Sice.—There ia only one way for admirer 
to adopt to get acquainted with you, and that is to be 
introduced to you in dae form by some friend. To 
recognise hin on the street, or manifest in any way 

our desire to have him call upon you, would be very 
Jeprudent, and in violation the established rules 
of ovstom as well as of propriety. 


to remove all rub the surface with oxalic 
acid and water, using a clean of ™~ Wash off 
with clean to remove and well with 
oxide of tin and water to op, Se eee. Use a 
fresh clean piece of rag for this. course if the article 
is not real, bat a mere up of the 
above will be of no use. ‘ 

Appy.—To resist damp it should have aa little saline 
admixture as possible. When are it, in the 
crude state put your tongue to it, and if it tastes either 
salt or acid do not have it; if it smells bad when you 
have had yo on it, that too, should be rejected ; 
and, if it is in those respects, another test. It 
should stand a 


good pay Fos oo Nea bg 

make it swell. Do not let it stand hot, when using, too 

long, or heat it up too often, as this tends to weaken its 
power, 

to 


Mazrre.—Beat the yolks of two and add them 
one cup of milk, with one seonguuntied 

Beat this thoroughly with one and one-half cupfuls of 
gluten flour, sift in one teaspoonful of ] 
and whisk the white of the-two en until and 
sae pian patie the bonmjaeh hat the etaen te 
gem pans, put a oven for 
twenty-five minates. Gluten and ‘wheat flour 
should be tho’ baked to get the flavour. The 
crust should be as brown as roasted coffee, 


Fraxces.—Pot a frying kettle half fall of fat over the 
fire to heat. Sift together one pound of flour, one tea- 


i 





E 
i 
F 


spoonful each of salt and bicar' te of soda, and half 
a saltapoonful of grated nu’ . Beat half a pound of 
at and quarter of a pound of butter to a cream and 
add them te the flour, Beat the yolks of two ogys to « 

the first-nmamed ingredients, beat 
the whites to » stiff froth and reserve them. Mix into 
the flour and sugar enough sour milk to make a aoft 
dough, and then quickly add the whites of the oggs 
Roll out the paste at once, shape and fry. 


: 


writer), {t is as harmless as our common earthworm, 
it much resembles both im colour and bodily 

cture. Like our common earthworm, it can only 

be removed from its burrows with great difficulty. If. 
body be uncovered and grasped, 


it from ite burrow 
worm will hold to the sides of its den until ite is 
pulled in two. 

Amos. —Inaide puta few small cinders from under 
the grate and fill up with warm water te which a little 


= bh and a spoonful or two of lime 
ve been added, Empty out about 


full, and rinse well by agitation. Thon fill up with the 
same mixture and atend te deoastora a a pall or wera! 


F 


brush 

&c. Finally rinse in clean wi oe unless there 

someth! radically wrong glass itself, you 

will find fheea bright. - 
Rosamond. —Melt fn a aa in a little tepid water 

four ounces of chaselaae ; 


ted ; 

oP eauil, pupae, tasting 6 siganein tron tal teer 

° r, x or 
five spoonfuls of the Bigger wad Bohne 
tureen two tablespoonfuls of 4 —_ of arrow- 
root, two tablespocnfuls of « H 
dilute with half a gil) of milk; strain into a saucepan 
and add two table spoonfuls of melted butter and a little 


vanilla ; stir on the fire until it boils, and when smooth 
reduce till it is consistent and detac’ ; 


i ta are well incorpora: 

lon into one or two ecuflle pans without 

too Bet the pan on a small baking sheet 
and bake souffies in a slack oven trom twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. 





Tux Lowpow Reapar, Post-tree. Three-halfpence 
Woekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Rightpence. 


At Back Nomaras, Parts and Voiomes are in prict, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICB.—Part 405, Now Read ce 
pes, aes, ~ Also Vol. . cern ie. 


Tar INDEX vo Vor. LXITI. ts Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


4 Acc Lerrens 10 Bs Appresszp To rae Eprron 07 
Tax Lorwpow Beapsza, 884, Strand, W.0. 
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